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® Retroactive pay, course 
load increase, other issues 
are negotiated 


By GEORGE WARD 
Editor 


T: Mass. Community College Council 
is working to end prolonged contract 
‘negotiations that have left the NECC 
faculty and professional staff without a 
contract. 

The state had set a Feb. 28 deadline to 
complete contract talks, but bargaining 
sessions have now been scheduled for March 
3 and 4. 

- Priscilla Bellairs, seceretary ofthe MCCC’s 
negotiation team and NECC English profes- 
sor, says the negotiations have been in- 
tense. 

Bellairs was very doubtful at noon on 
Feb. 24 about the completion of contract 
talks by the end of the scheduled sessions, 
but after the session of talks that day, she 
said there is now a better chance of con- 
cluding them. 


The issues of retroactive pay and an 
increase in faculty course loads, along with 
other issues, have delayed matters. 

Bellairs declined comment on the size of 
the financial package. 

The MCCC voted to approve a one year 
extension in June ’98, allowing for comple- 
tion of a long-delayed salary equity study. 

NECC Faculty Association President Jo- 
seph T. LeBlanc said he is also hopeful the 
talks will conclude soon. He cautioned that 
union officials are concerned that the Board 
of Higher Education is trying to “pile on” at 
this point, and attempting to force the 
MCCC to accept several major changes in 
contract language. 

LeBlanc said even if both sides agree to 
terms, they then must file a bill and lobby 
for funding with the legislature, the secre- 
tary of Administration and Finance, and 
the governor’s Office. 

LeBlanc declined to comment on the 
future except to say that Greenfield Com- 
munity College union members recently 
voted to go on “Work to Rule,” a situation 
where faculty and professional staff mem- 
bers eliminate their out of contract contri- 
butions to the college. 


New student trustee wants 
to contribute his intensity 


® History major looks to 
amplify student voice 


By GEORGE WARD 
Editor 


side from his classes and his employ 
Am with a local hotel, Max Ayisi 
ow has another duty to add to his 
growing list of responsibilities. He has been 
elected as the new student trustee. 

Ayisi is in his second semester history 
major at NECC. Ayisi is a California native, 
originally from the San Bernardino Valley. 
He admits that NECC was not his first 
choice, but sees the advantages of attend- 
ing here. 

“My first choice was Boston College. I 
changed my mind to Bradford, but eventu- 
ally decided on NECC. My mom thought I 
was crazy to move across country to go toa 
community college, but I’m glad I made the 
choice.” 

He said with the size and nature of a two 


year college, freshman get to do things here 
that they would normally have to wait until 
they were juniors or seniors at large four 
year colleges. 

Ayisi used the Student Senate as tool 
upon his East Coast arrival to help get to 
know people. He was elected to the senate 
in the fall of 99 and looks forward to 
keeping his seat. } 

“There isn’t a rule about being a student 
trustee and a senator at the same time. 
Traditionally, ifthe new trustee was a sena- 
tor, they have stepped down, but ifthe rules 
allow it, I would like to remain on the 
senate.” 

Running for office and existing in an 
organization like the senate keeps Ayisi’s 
competitive fire going. 

“I am a very competitive person. | think 


my fellow senators have the same competi- . 


tiveness and that keeps things interesting.” 

Ayisi’s main goal for his tenure as a 
student trustee is to bring more student 
voices to the Board of Trustees. 


“I want the students to be heard more 
See LEADERS, page 6 


2 Opinion 
Columnist writes 


about the curse | 
of being shallow 


i 


us Sports 


Men hang tough, 
make regional 


Christina Leonard photo 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE: Dina Brown and Jamie Huertas attempt to lift a 
balloon after being hypnotized by Jim Spinnato. Spinnato performed as a part 
of a Student Activites event. See story, page 12 


F-Building work to begin soon 


® More efficent system to 
control student center 
working conditions 


By GEORGE WARD 
Editor 


ew heating and cooling systems will 
N: installed in the Student Center 

this month. A new roof will also be 
installed at some point this spring. 

All of this work is a part of an ten year 
improvement plan covering both the 
Haverhill and Lawrence campuses. The plan 
was written by Vice President of Adminis- 


tration Mark Andrews. 

All of this work started last spring with 
the replacement of the roof on the Bentley 
library. 

The money left over from the roofing job 
on the library is being used to replace the 
old heating and cooling systems in the 
student center. 

“The old system is electric and functions 
like a big hair dryer. They coil is old and 
corroded and can make some rooms an 
uncomfortable working environment,” 
Andrews said. “The new system will be 
computer controlled and sent the hot and 
cold air into the places that need it and not 
over concentrate the air in certain areas.” 

Some rooms on the exterior of the build- 

See WORK, page 7 
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Inside the lines 


@ Violence in sports 
sends the wrong 
message 


ith the recent Marty 

McSorley incident 

and the overzealous 
father at a Cambridge youth 
hockey game, not only does 
off-the-field violence need to 
be explored and stopped, but 
on the field incidents need to 
stopped and punished. 

Formerly the protector of 
Wayne Gretzky, McSorley was 
trying to antagonize Donald 
Brashear into another fight, a 
weak attempt at saving his 
pride following a fight earlier 
in the game. McSorley did 
something that comes natural 
to him by trying to provoke his 
opponent. He got asuddenrush 
of aggression, that regardless 
of how apologetic he is, is inex- 
cusable. Not only did he hurt 
his opponent, he hurt his team 
by having sit out the rest ofthe 
season. He has disgraced his 
team and let them down by 
being suspended. 

Not more than 24 hours fol- 
lowing the McSorley incident, 
a father stepped over the line 
at a youth hockey game by 
jumping over the boards and 
leveling another-kid going af- 
ter his son. 

A minor brawl broke out at 
the end of the game as one of 
the opposing players went af- 
ter the coach’s son. The coach 


For the 
latest news 


Check out our 
web page today! 


http://observer.necc.mass.edu 


jumped off the boards and 
landed a right hand punch on 
the nine-year-old boy. 

This incident has caused out- 
rage in the youth sports world, 
leaving parents to wonder how 
long it will be until a coach or 
fellow parent goes too far over 
the line. 

Other recent incidents in- 
clude the NFL lineman that 
decked a referee after he got 
the penalty maker thrown at 
his eye. 

These incidents occur with 
regularity in Europe, especially 
at soccer games, where full 
scale riots often break out. 

Many excuses have been 
made to justify some of the 
actions taken by athletes and 
their coaches. 

Some say kids have been 
raised to be overly aggressive 
in athletics. Others say that 
inflated salaries in pro sports 
have given athletes no fear of 
suspension and fines because 
the monetary damage is a small 
amount with tens of thousands 
earned per game in some cases. 

In any case, violence on the 
field is inexcusable. They don’t 
call them “professional” ath- 
letes for nothing. These pros 
should have decorum to main- 
tain a level of integrity on the 
field and not let their emo- 
tions get the best of them. 

As for youth athletics, par- 
ents need to less involved in 
the coaching aspect and take 
the sport as their child does, as 
a game. Parents should go out 
of their way to promote good 
sportsmanship in front oftheir 
children. 

At the current rate, future 
incidents, maybe more violent 
than McSorley’s, will continue 
to occur. 
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Should capital punishment be 
reinstated in Massachusetts? 


Beth Parmenter, liberal arts 

“My steadfast opinion since high 
school has been, why do we kill 
people who kill people to show 
people that killing is wrong?” 


Anthony DiLorenzo, computer ap- 
plications 

“No. I think they should pay back 
society by paving roads, building 
bridges, all the $6 jobs no one else 
wants.” 


Ivonne Otero, criminal justice 
“Yes. If they reinforce capital pun- 
ishment, people will see they can’t 
take the law into their own hands. 
Then maybe the murder rate will 
go down.” 


Karyn Schneider photos 


Joshua (Mayimbe) Jerez, engineer- 
ing science 

“T don’t think so because people 
make mistakes and everyone de- 
serves a second chance.” 


Ana Valdez, liberal arts 

“T think it’s hypocritical that the 
lawmakers want to enforce a mut- 
der free society, yet they are will- 
ing to kill people themselves as a 
final measure.” 


os 


Deb Hamel, health info. technology 
“Yes. It depends on what the per- 
son did. The punishment should 
fit the crime; ifsomeone kills some- 
one, they should be killed the same 
way.” 
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Pursuing the 
Shallow life 


® Good looks and 
popularity make the 
grade 


ave you ever wondered 
H why this society is hyped 

on the fact that everyone 
has to be thin and beautiful? 

You can be the most wonderful 
person in the world, but if you’re 
wearing the wrong-labeled jeans 
or you’re 10 pounds overweight, 
no one wants you. 

The last guy I went out with 
was the best looking guy in the 
world (to me of course). He looked 
good, dressed well and adored me. 
I fell in love with the idea that a 
guy like this would even want to 
go out with me. After a while 
though, he strutted around; he 
wasn’t just mine anymore but ev- 
eryone else’s as well. 

Other guys I meet, have all 
kinds of wonderful qualities: great 
talkers, listeners, do anything for 
you type of guys. The problem is I 
don’t feel any chemistry. I have a 
hard time looking at a person for 
who they are; instead I care about 
how a person looks. 

Yes, 1am a product of my envi- 
ronment. This country promotes 
the wrong message from the very 
start. In order to be acceptable you 
have to fit a certain exterior mold. 
Everything from commercials, to 


movies sends this message. In 
schools the pressure is to wear the 
right clothes, have the right look 
and everything else will fall into 
place. Even what we eat, where 
you eat and whom you eat with 
will make or break your popular- 
ity. 
From the very young that get 
ridiculed in school (we all know 
how cruel kids can be), to the very 
old (we also know how shallow 
some people are), if you don’t fit 
that mold, you’re just another 
loser. 

During the Renaissance, to bea 
woman of size was considered a 
sign of beauty. If we study paint- 
ings of the period, we find that the 
women portrayed are the types of 
women that we consider over- 
weight. 

‘Although eating disorders are 
classified as mental illnesses, the 
entertainment industry can fuel 
these tendencies by constantly 
pointing to the notions that thin 
is in and bigger is not beautiful. 

The desire to be thin can also 
lead to such diseases as bulimia 
and anorexia. Women more than 
men fall into this trap to be beau- 
tiful. And because a man may not 
be as handsome as some men, 
many woman might be giving up 
the chance to meet the most won- 
derful person because they are 
“shallow.” 

This is where I admit to being 
guilty. Being shallow has to be a 
curse. Or maybe it’s a case of just 
not being as open minded to dif- 
ferent ideas or different kinds of 
people. I meet someone who is 
warm, kind, generous, and atten- 
tive and because he may not be the 
type I am used to (in my case, 
someone who thinks they are all 
that), I miss out on a warm and 
marvelous relationship. 

Who is it that said, “beauty 


Student says her poll 
quote was misconstrued 


To the editor: 

I was misrepresented in your 
recent issue of the Observer by 
one of your staff members. The 
question that I was asked was the 
following: “Should a person prac- 
tice safe sex?” to which I replied as 
quoted on page 2. 

However, I did not appreciate 
the fact that the question was 
reworded for the newspaper as: 
“Do you practice safe sex? Why or 
why not?” 

Had I been asked this question 
my reply would have been differ- 
ent than the one! gave in as much 
as I do not believe in premarital 
sex. 
I would appreciate it if in the 
future your staff members would 
be as honest with their intentions 
as those they interview are with 
their remarks. 

Careless reporting can have a 
major consequence on people’s 


lives. I spoke with the reporter 
after the article appeared and was 
told not to worry about it and to 
have a nice day. 

I did not appreciate being pub- 
licly humiliated and made into a 
liar. I felt ridiculous and betrayed. 

I would like the Observer to 
print a formal apology in its next 
issue preferably on either the first 
or second page. 

Yours truly, 
Lisa S. Rajezyk 


Editor's note: 

The question was asked just the 
way it appeared in the paper. We 
apologize that the question was mis- 
understood. A proper response would 
have been to say you believe in absti- 
nence until marriage as a form of safe 
sex. 


CURE FOR CABIN FENER 


(A) WATOIING CANDIDNTE DEBATES 
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comes from within?” Maybe it was 
one of your parents, or the minis- 
ter at your church, or one of your 
teachers. 

The idea behind all this is maybe 
we shouldn’t be conditioned from 
the onset to hear falsities about 
being beautiful. Being beautiful is 
what gets you where you want to 
be in this society or in life in 
general. Everywhere we look, from 
actresses on TV, to all the skinny 
and pretty faces on our favorite 
magazines, thin is in. 

Waitresses are usually buxom 
and beautiful. In a small boutique, 
the women are all petite and 
blonde. In some professions, it’s 
almost a prerequisite to be pretty 
or handsome. That’s what sells. 
The pretty salesperson that flirts 
gets the most sales, the waitress 
the most tips. If you flirt with a 
cop you may get out of paying a 
ticket. Sorry guys, but I’m guilty of 
that, too. 


(lake Route 3 to exit 29 toward Billerica. 1/4 mile on left is Brick Kiln Ra., 


We should start by looking in 
the mirror. No matter who we are 
or what we look like we should say 
“Tm beautiful just the way I am.” 
Instead of “God look how fat Iam, 
I really need to lose 20 pounds.” 

The love of man and child is 
supposed to be unconditional. We 
should give that Tom, Dick or Jes- 
sica a fighting chance for our 
friendship and attention. 

I wish I could give you the 
statistics on how many people 
meet and what percent stay to- 
gether even though when they 
first met they really weren’t inter- 
ested in each other, but there isn’t 
any. 

Maybe there aren’t a lot of 
people out there that confess 
openly about the fact that they 
look for one thing in a person and 
one thing only. That they don’t 
look at the whole picture and the 
end result. 

Mary McCarthy, part-time in- 


” 


structor in reading and philoso- 
phy at NECC, said, “I think it’s 
biologically induced because it’s 
in the species and what is particu- 
larly attractive is promoted by the 
culture in which we live.” 

Basically she says it’s part of 
life and how you were brought up 
to perceive people. She spoke about 
a study done on infants. When 
babies saw a pretty face they 
smiled, and when they saw an 
ugly face they didn’t smile. 

What about you, what do you 
look for in a person? Do you give 
someone a chance when you first 
meet or do you keep looking for 
that one person? 

Maybe there are sensitivity 
classes on this subject. 

I'd appreciate any suggestions 
on how to overcome this bad habit 
ofbeing shallow or any other com- 
ments you have. Send them to the 
Observer@ necc.mass.edu. If you 
don’t have access to a fax, bring in 
a letter or call ext.3640 


YOU COULD SAY 
OUR JOBS ARE 
FLEXIBLE. 


WE'LL LET 
YOU SET 


YOUR SCHEDULE. 
PACKAGE HANDLERS 


$10.50-$11.75/Hour* 


* Set Your Schedule for 3 - 5 Days Per Week 
* Up to $23,000 in College Education Assistance 
* Weekends end Holidays Off * Incredible Benefits ¢ Must be 47 Years or Older 


ATTEND OUR JOB FAIR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4TH FROM 10:00AM ~ 1:00PM 


UNITED PARCEL SERVICE 
90 Brick Kiln Rd © Chelmsford 


1/2 mile on right is UPS Employment Building.) 


OR CALL UPS EMPLOYMENT AT: 978-441-3400 


www.upsjobs.com 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


*Rate includes incentive averaged @ 20 hours 
UPS Earn & Learn Program guidelines apply. 
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Dare to volunteer, 
make a difference 


@ Discover the rewards 
of helping people 


By DAVID F. MANNING 


Guest Contributor 


oday, our lives are incredibly busy 

with the hustle and bustle of rushing 

about, attending our homes, children 
and careers. 

But in our private moments, we have a 
sense of incompleteness from time to time, 
and amid our abundance, we’re bothered 
by paradoxical voices whispering, “Is that 
all there is to life”. 

Well, the cure perhaps is community 
volunteering. The giving of ourselves, our 
time, our hands, our ideas. Sharing our 
problem-solving skills, professional knowl- 
edge and raising the level of our own curi- 
osity of the world. Plus the opportunity to 
forge new and exciting friendships. 

We may ask, what makes people want to 
volunteer to do anything if nothing’s in it 
for them. Could it be for the satisfaction of 
contributing to human kind and possibly 
gaining cultural knowledge in return, or 
would it be for personal gain? Whatever the 
reason, volunteer service is best when chan- 
neled in the right direction, but it does have 


class. 


Are You Looking For a Job? 


The LEARNING ACCOMMODATIONS CENTER 


needs people to work as 


PAID PARAPROFESSIONAL AIDS 
$6.00 - $6.50 per hour 


Positions available include : 
¢ Notetakers - Take notes in your class and get paid for it! 
Or you can work during your free time. 


Readers - Read handouts, notes, textbooks, tests, etc to 
someone who is blind. Flexible hours! 


e Scribe - The scribe writes information as the student 
dictates the answers during tests. 


Classroom Assistants - Students direct assistants to carry 
out manual tasks which allow equal access/participation in the 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. WE WILL TRAIN! 
COME TO F113, Learning Accommodations Center or call 


978-556-3654 for more information. 


its parallels of intended good and evil. 

Volunteering is a circle of good because 
when we contribute to society in a selfless 
way, we project, inject, and inspire con- 
scious caring energy into the community, 
and in-turn the dynamic social system of 
life. 

The evil side of the coin is greed, serving 
for the wrong reasons waiting for that 
golden carrot at the end. This attitude is 
narcissistic and illusionary because we are 
a civilization meshed in a system of parts by 
nature dependant and integrated with many 
larger systems, all inter-dependable, en- 
abling the human condition to energize 
and coexist in harmony. 

But more important than that, volun- 
teer service builds competence that inspires 
the human spirit. Community volunteer- 
ing, local and international, ripens curios- 
ity and enhances cultural learning thus 
bonds the fiber of life that bridge society in 
developing self-actualization. 

Human involvement in any form breaks 
the paradigm that narrows social perspec- 
tive to the point of empire building that 
potentially blinds cultural focus. Volun- 
teering could be as simple as helping an 
elderly person with their simple needs, 
mentoring our youth, getting involved in 


our schools and the education process, and 
spending quality time with our terminally 
ill. ; 

Few might say, “why should I bother 
with someone else’s ills, theyre not my 
problems?” Perhaps then we should ask 
ourselves, are we part of the problem if we 
fail to recognize community need? 

Inevitably, we all pay for correcting 
society’s shortfalls in one form or another. 
But if we all rise to the human challenge, we 
can really make a difference and empower 
those to serve their own needs. 

Volunteer service and empowerment 
exist hand-in-hand, feeding off one another 
passing the tools of success to those less 


fortunate. And what greater gift is there 
than to contribute to our own. 

It takes a sharing community to culti- 
vate and nurture people’s spirits with wis- 
dom. 

Pulling together, we can bridge hearts 
and minds creating an atmosphere of har- 
mony and romance. 

As Eldon Tanner once said, “Service is 
the rent we pay for the privilege of living on 
earth”.And as Goethe once said, “Treat .a 
person as they are and they will remain so, 
but treat a person as they can and should 
be, they will become as they can and should 
be.” Just a community thought for this 
beautiful winter day 


0 Patricia Willett, 
- Chinical Coordinator — 
Phone: 978 738-7517 
~ Email: pwillett@nece.mass.edu 
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Turn this break into a real trip. With over 700 airlines, 
in excess of 45,000 hotels, and more than 50 rental car companies, 
it's easy to find an incredible deal even on a student’ budget. 


Travelocity.com 


A Sabre Company 


Go Virtually Anywhere. 


©2000 Sabre Inc. All rights reserved. Travelocity.com and Sabre are service marks and/or trademarks of an affiliate of Sabre tnc. 
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Security briefs 


A student slipped and fell while 
on her way to class from the 
parking lot outside of Spurk re- 
cently. She complained of pain in 
her head and left arm. An ambu- 
lance was called and she was trans- 
ported to Hale Hospital. 

A bag of books was taken re- 
cently from the assessment cen- 
ter. The staff member left them 
there at 3 p.m. and the office was 
locked for the night at 5 p.m. 


New interns start 
in counseling 


rian Alamprese is a Masters 

Candidate Intern in Counsel- 
ing Psychology from Boston Col- 
lege. He provides personal coun- 
seling and facilitates workshops 
through the Counseling Center. 
Workshops on the Haverhill and 
Lawrence Campuses include: Im- 
proving Relationship: 
Assertiveness for Men and Women, 
Human Services Program, Grief 
and Loss, Men and Ernotions, and 
Simplify Your Life. 

A new student intern, Laurie 
Estey-Dudley, is working in the 
Counseling Center this semester. 
Laurie is a student at Lesley Col- 
lege where she is completing her 
B.S. in Human Services with a spe- 
cialization in Counseling Psychol- 
ogy. 

She will be offering numerous 
workshops for students through 
the Women’s Network. The work- 
shops will be about issues that 
concern many students at North- 


Why put off college when the Army National 
Guard can get you there right now? When you 
serve part-time in the Guard, you can attend 
school fulltime while earning all kinds of benefits, 
Like the Montgomery GI Bill, tuition assistance," 
an extra paycheck and state-specific benefits, 
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Gallaudet president named as college's 


May 30 commencement speaker 


@ Jordan leads with 
by example, said to 
be a powerful role 
model for many 


r. I. King Jordan, the presi 
dent of Gallaudet Univer 
sity, the world’s only uni- 
versity with services specifically 
for students who are deaf and 
hard of hearing, will be the fea- 
tured speaker at Northern Essex 


Community College’s Commence- . 


ment Exercises, scheduled for Sat- 
urday, May 20, beginning at 11 
a.m. 

Dr. Jordan is an international 
spokesperson for deaf and hard of 
hearing people and an advocate 
for persons with disabilities. He 
lost his hearing in a motorcycle 
accident when he was 21 years 
old. 

“We are thrilled that King Jor- 
dan has given us the great honor 
of accepting our invitation as com- 
mencement speaker,” said David 
Hartleb, President of Northern 
Essex. “Because the college pro- 
vides such a unique environment 
for deaf and hard of hearing stu- 
dents and is so committed to per- 
sons with disabilities, he is a very 
appropriate choice.” 

After his motorcycle accident, 
Dr. Jordan earned a B.A. in Psy- 
chology from Gallaudet Univer- 


File photo 
SPECIAL SPEAKER: NECC 
Commencent speaker Dr. I. King 
Jordan of Gallaudet University. 


sity and an M.A. and Ph.D. in Psy- 
chology from the University of 
Tennessee. He joined the Psychol- 
ogy faculty at Gallaudet in 1983, 
was named chair of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology in 1986, and 
was named Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences in 1986. 

When a hearing individual who 
was not fluent in sign language 
was appointed president of 
Gallaudet University in 1988, the 
deaf community joined forces for 
anational protest titled Deaf Presi- 


Best of all, you can serve your country right in 
your hometown or wherever you go to school. Find 
out how much fun getting to school can be. Visit 
wwwl-800-G0-GUARD.com oe 
or call 1-800-GO-GUARD 
(800-464-8273) today. 
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RELAXING IN THE HALLS: Students take a load off outside 
Lecture Hall A on the newly refinished benches. The work is a 
part of the plan to refurbish several areas at the college. 


dent Now that placed a spotlight 
on the needs and achievements of 
deaf people. 

As a result, the hearing presi- 
dent resigned and I. King Jordan 
was appointed President of the 
university, the first deaf President 
since the institution was estab- 
lished in 1864. 

Known for his charisma and 
passion, Dr. Jordan is a powerful 
role model for the deaf and hard of 
hearing, people with disabilities, 
and others who have faced adver- 
sity. He holds eight honorary de- 
grees and has been the recipient 
of numerous other awards includ- 
ing the Freedom Award from the 
Washington Times Corporation, 
the Courage Center Award, the 
Washingtonian of the year, and 
the Distinguished Leadership 
Award from the National Associa- 
tion for Community Leadership. 
In 1990, he was apfointed vice 
chair of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of People with 


Disabilities by President George 
Bush. : 

The Haverhill campus of North- 
ern Essex is home to the Gallaudet 
University Regional Center at 
Northern Essex which provides 
resources for the deaf and hard of 
hearing, their families and profes- 
sionals who work with the deaf 
and hard of hearing throughout 
the New England states and New 
York. Founded in 1980, the center 
is celebrating its 20th anniversary 
this year. 

The college also has a Deaf 
Studies Program that trains stu- 
dents to work with the deaf or 
become professional interpreters 
for the deaf and an English Lan- 
guage Cluster for deaf students 
who need to boost their English 
skills before enrolling in college 
courses. Approximately 40 deaf 
students are attending Northern 
Essex this year, more than at any 
other community college in the 
state. 


New student trustee 
handles his time well 


@ continued from page 1 

when it comes to the board of 
trustees. In a larger school, the 
students would not have the op- 
portunity to be heard like they can 
be here.” 

Ayisi admitted his first meet- 
ing with President David Hartleb 
and the rest of the trustees would 
be strange. He said it will be in- 
timidating being the lone student 
with all of the “big shots.” 

Ayisi is balancing his senate 
and trustee duties along with 
employment and a five class load. 
This leaves little leisure time for 
him. He attempts to read, but most 
of his spare time is spent resting 
from his arduous schedule. 


“T started a book last summer, 
and I am still stuck in the middle 
of it. I just don’t have much free 
time,” he said. 

After his graduation in spring 
2001, Ayisisees himselfstaying on 
the East Coast for a while before 
making his next move. 
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® Policy among the 
issues discussed in 
‘Q&A’ session 


By LUKE PERKINS 
Photography Editor 


he smell of freshly brewed 

coffee and toasted bagels 

filled the room as students 
joined NECC President David 
Hartleb, and Vice President of En- 
rollment Services Mary Ellen 
Ashley for a question and answer 
session in the student center con- 
ference room. 

It has been a goal of student 
activities to give students the op- 
portunity to ask the president 
questions every semester. 

Director of Student Activities, 
Dina Brown, started the session 
by asking Hartleb if student sena- 
tors should be allowed to keep 
their seats if their GPA’s fell too 
low. Hartleb said senators should 
be leading by example. 

“In my opinion, students are 
here to be students first and stu- 
dent leaders second,” Hartleb said, 
adding that GPA’s should be re- 
viewed each semester to deter- 
mine whether they can remain in 
the senate and that “the standard 
should be higher rather than 
lower.” 

Another issue raised by a stu- 
dent was about the abuse of finan- 
cial aid. 

She said there are students who 
are receiving financial aid for cer- 
tain high demand programs, and 
aren’t even showing up to class. 

She called this a “welfare role” 
and said because of this, seats in 
popular classes are wasted, and 
should be given to students who 
really have the desire to learn. 

Ashley said the situation is well 
monitored and no one is really 
taking up a seat they should not 
have. She said students receiving 


College is working on 


A BIRDSEYE VIEW: Students relax in a Lawremce campus atrium. 


financial aid are checked on peri- 
odically during the semester. 

Ashley also mentioned several 
times that there are suggestion 
boxes located throughout the cam- 
pus. 

She encouraged students to use 
them to help staff members know 
where the problems are, and also 
to let them know what is running 
well. 

Hartleb also responded to a 
question on why the college is 
seldom closed for snow emergen- 
cies. 


“| just hate to close the college 
for any reason. People pay tuition 
and they should be able to come to 
school to get what they pay for,” 
he said. 

He pointed out that the person 
on the outside would have to go to 
work no matter what. A student 
asked what students who have a 
long way to drive should do. 
Hartleb said that it is their judge- 
ment call, “ifyou can’t come, then 
don’t. Nobody will hold it against 
you.” 

He said he will close the college 


when the roads are really bad. 
Another student pointed out there 
are times when students struggle 
to come to class when it is snow- 
ing out, only to find out that the 
professor has canceled the class. 

Hartleb said he was aware of 
the issue. 


The student then suggested 
there should be a phone line set 
up so that students can call in to 
find out if their class has been 
canceled or not. 

Hartleb and Ashley both agreed 


Luke Perkins photo 


this was a great idea and said they 
would look into it. 

As the session drew to a close, 
Brown asked one final question, 
submitted by a student, about 
when student activities would have 
a home. 


Hartleb said the college has a 
10 year plan which student activi- 
ties falls into. 

Ashley said she believed the 
student activities building is sched- 
uled for construction around year 
eight of that plan. 


student center in March 


continued from page 1 

ings will now get heat and air conditioning 
where in the past they have been in extreme 
temperatures in the winters and summers. The 
boiler that is being installed will save the 
college and is a part of a plan that includes 
updating and replacing the same type of things 


around the campus. It also entails updating 
access to buildings and the eventual relocation 
of some departments to different buildings. 

The total cost for the Bentley library roof 
came to $70,000, and the student center heat- 
ing and cooling system replacements will cost 
$130,000. 

The main goal of Andrews’ plan was to make 
all of the updates and renovations without any 
cost to the students. 

“We lowered tuition and fees recently, and 
we are trying everything to lower student ex- 
penses,” Andrews said. 

The work will be done at times when it is 
least intrusive to students, but minor noise 
may occur. 

“We try to get some of the work done on long 
weekends and other times, but because of cost, 
overtime for the workers, it’s hard to pull off.” 

Andrews said the main purpose of the im- 
provements around the campus is to make a 
more efficient and comfortable working envi- 
ronment for students and employees. 


AR EAD OF TES eri McertN 


Get answers to your questions. 


Simmons College invites 
traditional- and nontraditional- 
age women who want to begin or 
continue working towards an 
undergraduate degree to explore 
what Simmons can offer you. 


This practical, “how-to” event is 
designed to help you get answers 
to your questions about enrolling 
ina degree program, financing 
your education, and getting 
credit for prior college work 
and/or learning. 


1899 


Transfer & Adult Student 
Open House 
> 9:00 a.m. 
Saturday, February 26 
> 300 The Fenway - Boston 
> Accessible by public transportation 
> To RSVP and reserve free parking 
or to request an application, 
call 617-521-2502, or email 
dix@simmons.edu 


> Register for the event online at: 
www.simmons.edu/dixscholars 


> Women with or without previous 
college credit are welcome 
to attend. 
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Students win 


writing 


@ Talented students 
recognized and rewarded 
with books and flowers 


[comms students at Northern Essex 
Community College were recently rec 
ognized at the college’s Writing Award 
Ceremony. The students, who are all en- 
rolled in English Composition classes, were 
given certificates in recognition of excel- 
lence in composition. 

“We, as English professors, grade thou- 
sands of papers each semester,” said Profes- 
sor Paula Boxer, chair of the writing awards 
committee. “The papers that we are recog- 


awards 


nizing today, and the students who wrote 
them, are what makes it all worthwhile.” 

Along with their certificates, students 
also received carnations. 

“The beauty and strength of these flow- 
ers represent the beauty and strength of 
your writing,” said Boxer. Students whose 
compositions were deemed exemplary by 
the judging committee were also presented 
with book awards. 

Students receiving awards include: 

Amesbury: Tammy Foster, English Comp. 
I Book Award 

Robert Harvey, English Comp. I Certifi- 
cate Award 

Rachel Koontz, English Comp. I Certifi- 
cate Award 

Jennifer Leighton, English Comp. I Cer- 


File photo 


CONGRATULATIONS: Shown with exemplary book awards are Jeanna Barnes, 
Joanna Crow, Tammy Foster, Maxwell Freeman, Beth Melnikas and Sierra Gitlin. 


tificate Award 
Cynthia Patton, English Comp. I Book 
Award 
Andover: Jason Lynch, English Comp. I 
Certificate Award 
Boxford: Tracey McDonald, English 
Comp. 1 Certificate Award 
Bradford: Jeanna Barnes, Comp. I Book 
Award 
Chelmsford: Brendan Pelley, English 
Comp. I Certificate Award 
Derry, N.H. Brian Crimmins, English 
Comp. I Certificate Award 
Haverhill: Ala Asaraby, English Comp. I 
Certificate Award 
Gianna Fernandez, English Comp.1 Cer- 
tificate Award 
Jeremy Sirois, English Comp. I Certifi- 
cate Award 
Ben Urban, English Comp. I Certificate 
} i F - Award 
Currently accepting applications for: Kingston Ni ioc Yous aaa 
I Certificate Award 
Lawrence: Joanna Crow, English Comp. I 
RNs, LPNs, CNAs sean ses 
All shifts Sheri Davies, English Comp. I Certificate 
Award 
Denise Trinidad, English Comp. 11 Book 
; = Award 
Office Manager Full Time Lewiston, Maine: Tracie Benda, English 
Comp.I Certificate Award 
Lowell: Karen Foote, English Comp. | 


Join the team at Harborside Healthcare and 
make a difference ! 


Visit us and learn about our: Certificate Award 
* agency free initiatives a mane 


Lf Merrimac: Shaun Brodie, English Comp. 


I Certificate Award 

Methuen: Hung Nguyen, English Comp. 
I Certificate Award 

Julie Pare, English Comp. I Certificate 


mentor programs 
restorative programs 


* 


We are a team oriented facility, that welcomes Award bio oun 
F . uyet Tu, English Comp. I Book Awa 
ney ideas to meet the needs of our residents. Newburyport: Ben Laing, English Comp. 
fe) ' . I Certificate Award 
u'll never work with a better team than the Jennifer Stoudt, English Compe 
one here at Harborside Healthcare Maplewood. BookAward 


Newton, N.H. Sierra Gitlin, English Comp. 
I Professor Elizabeth Arnold Award 

North Andover: Louise Donovan, English 
Comp.I Certificate Award 

Beth Melnikas, English Comp. I Book 
Award 

Terry Rodriguez, English Comp. I Book 
Award 

Plaistow, N.H. Donna Frye, English Comp. 
I Certificate Award 

Sandown, N.H. Maxwell Freeman, En- 
glish Comp. I Book Award 

West Groton: Cheryl Hoffman, English 
Comp. 1 Certificate Award 

West Newhury: Sherrie Carrol, English 
Comp. I Certificate Award 


For more information call Diane Cannata at 


978/388-3500 or fax us your resume at 978- 
388-4346. =, 


Harborside Healthcare ~ Maplewood 
6 Morril Place, Amesbury, MA 
EOE 
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Center creates equal opportunity for disabled 


@ Students who need 
extra money can earn it 
by using basic skills 


By CHRISTINA LEONARD 
News Editor 


s you walk across campus to get to 
A: and you pass a person with a 

disability, you may not give the per- 
son a thought. The majority of us are too 
busy to even notice. We’re so wrapped up in 
our own problems that we just keep right 
on walking. 

Imagine if professors and school offi- 
cials felt that way also and acted accord- 
ingly. There wouldn’t be any disabled ramps 
or elevators, or any of the services that the 
Learning Accommodations Center offers at 
all. They probably wouldn’t exist. 

When you walk down the halls, maybe 
you ve noticed flyers on the bulletin boards 
that advertise $6 - $6.50 per hour for people 
to work as paraprofessional aides. These 
flyers are put up by the Learning Accommo- 
dations Center. 

They advertise to help people with dis- 
abilities by either being a Notetaker: Take 
notes in your class and get paid for it! Being 
a Reader: Read handouts, notes, textbooks, 
tests, etc. to someone who is blind. A Scribe: 
The scribe writes information as the stu- 
dent dictates the answer during tests. Ora 
Classroom Assistant: Students direct assis- 
tants to carry out manual tasks, which 
allow equal access/participation in the class. 
There is no experience needed and they will 
train you. If interested, go to F-113, or call 
978-556-3654 for more information. 

Susan Martin, Learning Accommodations 
Coordinator, said, “Both students and non- 
students need to have disability aware- 
ness.” There is an upcoming date for a 
training class: Monday, March 6 from 4 - 
5:15 p.m. in F-122. 

Attendance equals 25 cents per hour 
raise in the hourly pay rate. The training 
consists of “functions and mechanics of 
taking notes,” and writing legibly. It also 
helps to have an understanding of “equal 
access to a class,” Martin said. “After train- 
ing students, they sign a confidentiality 
agreement.” 

That means not to discuss the matter of 
the student’s disability. It is the right of the 
student with the disability to tell or not tell 
their notetaker about their own disability. 
The LAC also provides notetaking services 
for the deaf and hard of hearing as well as 
Supported Ed. Students. 

Though the LAC provides many services 
to students with disabilities (which range 
from brain injuries all the way to Attention 
Deficit Disorder or Attention Deficit Hyper- 
activity Disorder) these “accommodations 


All we are trying to do 
is level the playing 
field between students 
with and without 
disabilities. 


do not guarantee success in the course,” 
Martin said. 

If the students don’t go to class and do 
not do their homework and lab work, then 
they will not pass the course. The notetakers 
are not obligated to help with homework, 
nor are they responsible in any way for 
personal care/attention. 

The student with the disability has the 
same chance to pass the course as any other 
student. If absent, the notetaker does not 
have to give them notes on the class they 
missed, and if the student with the disabil- 
ityis more than 15 minutes late to class, the 
notetakers can leave. 

“All we are trying to do is level the 
playing field between student with and 
without disabilities,” Martin said. “These 
students have to want help. They them- 
selves need to contact this office to request 
services and need to provide appropriate 
documentation of their disability in order 
to be eligible for services.” 

Many of the students that are helped by 
the LAC have “positive relationships with 
many professors,” Martin says. 


Luke Perkins photo 
HELPING OTHERS: Students attend a note taker trainer session, led by Learning 
Accomodations Coordinator, Susan Martin, right. 


March 6, 2000; Lawrence Campus Atrium 
March 8, 2000; Haverhill Campus 
Spurk Building Lobby 


11:00 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. 


Make the healthy choice to stay away from drugs 
and alcohol this Spring Break. 
Join us along with representatives from the 
A.C.S- Smoker's Quitline, Health Quarters, 


MADD, Tobacco Awareness Coalitions, & 


Lawrence Tobacco Control Program for: 


Interactive games 
Try D.W. Eyes (DWI Simulator Goggles) 
Video Presentations (including Alcohol 101) 


A NATURAL HIGH 


Human Lung Display 
Free Chair Massage 
Information tables 


Free raffle 


An initiative of the NECC Substance Abuse Task 
Force and the BACCHUS Peer Educator Club 
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Aussie nursing home 
gives kerosine baths 


ELBOURNE, Australia(AP)_ More than 

50 residents of an Australian nursing 
home were left severely blistered after be- 
ing bathed in kerosene to treat a skin 
disease, officials said Friday. 

As many as 57 elderly residents at the 
Riverside Nursing Home in Patterson Lakes 
in southeast Melbourne were bathed in 
kerosene to rid them of scabies _ a conta- 
gious condition caused by a parasitic mite 
that burrows under the skin. 

The kerosene baths, which took place on 
Jan. 15 and 16, caused severe bleeding and 
blistering. 

Australian Medical Association president 
David Brand said he was horrified, saying 
that using kerosene to manage any sort of 
condition was old-fashioned. 

“This is the sort of treatment that went 
out with Dickens,” Brand said. 

Aspokesman for Riverside Nursing Care, 
which runs the Patterson Lakes home, said 
in a statement Friday that it was cooperat- 
ing fully with health department officials 
who are investigating. 


Coast Guard seizes 
3,300 pounds of pot 


IAMI(AP)_ The U.S. Coast Guard seized 

about 3,360 pounds of marijuana fol- 
lowing a high-seas chase about 90 miles 
southwest of Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and 
took four suspected smugglers into cus- 
tody. 

The Coast Guard recovered 56 bales of 
marijuana that had been dumped into the 
ocean from the 37-foot go-fast boat in- 
volved in the chase Thursday, the agency 
said in a news release Monday. 

A Coast Guard helicopter was launched 
to pursue the suspected drug smugglers, 
who immediately changed their course and 
proceeded south toward Jamaica. 

Eventually, the go-fast stopped anda law 
enforcement team from a cutter boarded 
the vessel. Four men, one claiming Jamai- 
can nationality and three claiming British 
nationality, were taken into custody. 


Puerto Rican health 
lags behind others 


By KAREN GULLO 


Associated Press Writer 


ASHINGTON (AP) - A government 

study on the health of Hispanics liv- 
ing in the United States shows that Puerto 
Ricans fare worse than other groups. 

The four-year study released today by 
the National Center for Health Statistics 
showed that Puerto Ricans reported being 
sick more often than Mexican-Americans, 
Cuban-Americans and others of Hispanic 
descent. They had more doctors’ visits, hos- 
pital stays and sick days off from work and 
school than other Hispanics. 

“The health indicators for Puerto Rican 
persons are significantly worse than for 
other Hispanic-origin subgroups,” said 
Anjum Hajat, the study’s author. 

The study is the government’s first ef- 
fort to look at health differences among 
Hispanic groups after the explosive growth 
in the nation’s Hispanic population over 
the past two decades. 

Nearly 30 million people of Hispanic 
origin reside in the United States, repre- 
senting 11 percent of the population. That’s 
up 36 percent from 1990. 


® Muslims, Christians 
clash in sudden violence 


By TIM SULLIVAN 


Associated Press Writer 


ADUNA, Nigeria (AP) - On Monday, 

there was a war here. It began in the 

morning, when angry words over 
religious traditions turned to fistfights. By 
late afternoon machetes were drawn, people 
were burned alive, and gunfire echoed 
through the streets, as the violence snaked 
through this northern city with a fury that 
burned out entire blocks, killed hundreds 
of people and left thousands more home- 
less. 5 

The fighting raged until well into the 
night and continued sporadically for two 
more days until finally, in the face of hun- 
dreds of heavily armed soldiers, it faded to 
a palpable if mostly silent fury. 

On the surface, it is a war about God. 

“NO SHARIA,” declares red graffiti 
splashed across the wall of a wrecked gas 
station. “SHARIA YA MUTU” _ “Sharia or 
Death” reads another message scrawled in 
black paint in Hausa, the main indigenous 
language of northern Nigeria. 

Sharia, or Islamic law, has become a 
flashpoint in Nigeria, a nation riven by 
regular bouts of bloody religious and ethnic 
violence. 

Calls to establish sharia are spreading 
and recently, the Kaduna state government 
began examining a proposal to introduce it. 
While Muslim leaders say Christians would 
not be bound by sharia, the proposal to 
introduce what is effectively a state religion 
has terrified and infuriated them. 

“We don’t like something about this 
sharia,” said Emmanuel Nduka, a 25-year- 
old small trader who joined in the fighting. 
“They want us to live our lives like we have 
their religion.” 

On Monday morning, Christians 
marched to protest the sharia proposal. 
What that ignited was horrific even by 
Nigerian standards. 

Late in the week, the wreckage was 
everywhere. It goes for block after block 
down Ahmadu Bello War, Kaduna’s main 
thoroughfare, past burned-out businesses, 
skeletons of destroyed cars and soldiers 
with assault rifles milling at checkpoints. 

The once tranquil neighborhood of 
Hanyan Banki, where Christians and Mus- 
lims used to live together peacefully, now is 
completely abandoned. There is nothing 
left but concrete houses that are either 
wrecked or empty. 

The Millennium Departments Stores is 
now roofless, the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in ruins. At a small barber shop, the 
name on the sign is burned away but the 
pictures of smiling well-coiffed heads re- 
main. In the wreckage of a gas station, a 
lone man listens to tinny Arabic music ona 
handheld radio, watching a small, brown 
puppy wander in the garbage. 

Hundreds of refugees crowd into the 
safety of army camps and hotel courtyards 
or carry suitcases and buckets and bundles 
of clothes as they flee the town. 

After the 4 p.m. curfew, when the streets 
are nearly empty, each passing car leaves 
the tinkling sound of broken glass in its 
wake as it drives down debris-filled streets. 

Many people know exactly who is to 
blame _ with the most bitter adherents of 
each religion pointing fingers at the other. 

“They attacked us so we had to reinforce 
and battle back,” said Nduka. “The war has 
not calmed down,” he added as a hot, dry 
afternoon wind blew through the city, one 


AP Photo/John Riley 


BIG CAMPAIGN STOP: Some 1,000 supporters cheer 93-year-old former 
Dominican President Joaquin Balaguer, during address in the impoverished Tres 
Brazos area in Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. Balaguer stood before a 
jubilant crowd Saturday and pledged to bring progress to poor neighborhoods 
of Santo Domingo if returned to power. Despite fragile health and flagging 
support outside his Social Christian Reformist Party, he has pledged a return to 
power in the May 16 elections. The banner reads “Youth with Balaguer.” 


of the largest in northern Nigeria. “Why do 
you see everybody quiet now? Because of 
the soldiers.” 

More than 200 people were killed in the 
fighting, their bodies jamming local 
morgues, though some in town say the 
number could be much higher. Which side 
was hurt the worst by the violence is not 
clear. 

An uneasy calm had been restored to 
Kaduna by Wednesday, but sporadic vio- 
lence continued in outlying areas and in 
the neighboring towns’ of Kafanchan and 
Zaria. 

Christian and Muslim leaders promised 
to work together to restore peace and were 
meeting in search of ways to stop the 
violence from again tearing through the 
troubled city. 

By Thursday, a few refugees were trick- 
ling back into town, but others, still fearful, 
were leaving. Some stores opened during 
the few hours when there was no curfew, 
and slammed shut in early afternoon. 


Many observers see sharia as more than 
simply a religious issue. It is interwoven 
with ethnic divisions _ Muslims are over- 
whelmingly Hausas or Fulanis from the 
north, while most Christians are 
southerners from other ethnic groups. 

In addition, calls for sharia have grown 
as power has shifted away from northerners 
_ who dominate the military, which ruled 
Nigeria for 15 years until a democratic 
government was elected last year. 

Last month, sharia officially went into 
affect in neighboring Zamfara state, which 
is overwhelmingly Muslim. Two other states 


. in Nigeria’s largely Muslim north passed 


sharia bills this week and others _ includ- 
ing Kaduna, which is about 40 percent 
Christian _ are considering following suit. 

Muslim law prohibits such things as 
drinking alcohol and also calls for separate 
schools and public transportation for men 
and women. Islamic courts have been es- 
tablished to hold trials and punish Mus- 
lims. : 
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1st black student body president at Ole Miss 


® He says race 
played no role in 


election 
By PAUL PAYNE 


Associated Press Writer 


ACKSON, Miss. (AP) — Nearly 38 

years after James Meredith 

struggled against racism to 

ter the University of Mississippi, 
students have elected the school’s 
first black student body president. 

Nic Lott, a political science 
major from Taylorsville, beat his 
white opponent by more than 100 
votes in a campus election on 
Thursday, said Casey O’Shea, stu- 
dent election commissioner. 

Lott, a self-described conserva- 
tive, said race played no role in the 
election, which drew an estimated 
20 percent of Ole Miss’ more than 
10,000 students to the polls. 

“I haven’t made an issue of it 
(race),” Lott said before the final 
tally. “’m running to represent all 
Ole Miss students.” 

Ole Miss gained notoriety in 
1962 when students rioted in pro- 
test ofthe registration of Meredith, 
the school’s first black student. 
The university in Oxford has a 


black student population of about 
12 percent. 

The university lags behind Mis- 
sissippi State University and the 
University of Southern Mississippi 
in electing black student repre- 
sentatives. 

Black student leaders said Lott’s 
election could help mend campus 
race relations, which became 
strained recently with a series of 
racially charged incidents. 

Earlier this month, a white 


dormitory halldirectorhadabrick ~ 


thrown through his window with 
a nate tied to it containing racial 
epithets. After that, a bulletin 
board outside of his room was 
burned and a flier about Black 
History Month was torn down and 
replaced with a computer-gener- 
ated graphic showing a monkey 
eating an apple, racial slurs anda 
Confederate flag. 

Student Body President John 
Joseph bristled at suggestions that 
race relations at the 156-year-old 
school were worse than on other 
campuses. 

“I think that our nation has a 
long way to go to complete racial 
reconciliation,” Joseph said. “I 


wouldn’t confine it to our cam-. 


pus.” 


Pirated music clogs some 
college computer systems 


® Officials bana 
program called — 
Napster . 


HICAGO (AP) — Campus of 
ficials around the country 
are cracking down on stu- 
dents who clog up university com- 
puter systems while downloading 
pirated music from the Internet. 
University officials say the 
downloading has drastically 
slowed systems in Illinois and else- 
where, making it difficult to use 
the Internet for academic work. 
“It was unquestionably inhibit- 
ing” academic activities, said Gre- 
gory Jackson, of the University of 
Chicago, which is the latest to ban 
a program called Napster, which 
offers an easy way to download 
music. 


That followed similar moves by 
the University of Illinois, North- 
western University, Boston Uni- 
versity, the University of Texas 
and Oregon State University, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle of Higher 
Education. 

In a statement, Napster Inc. 
spokeswoman Elizabeth Brooks 
said the company is “aware of the 


-bandwidth issues faced by some 


universities and we are working 
together to address that.” _ 

Officials at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign say 
the problem is so bad that their 
computer network security expert 
spends much of his time tracking 
down copyright violators, chasing 
about 30 violators a week. 

“The taxpayers of the state are 
paying ... to satisfy the demands 
for illegal materials,” UIUC secu- 
rity officer Bob Foertsch said. 
“We're trying to be responsible to 
the record industry and the movie 
industry and federal law.” 


California researchers mate 


AN FRANCISCO (AP) _ Re 
S searchers say they have 

found a way to mate human 
cells with circuitry in a “bionic 
chip” that could play a key role in 
medicine and genetic engineer- 
ing. 

The tiny device _ smaller and 
thinner than a strand of hair _ 
combines a healthy human cell 
with an electronic circuitry chip. 
By controlling the chip with a 
computer, scientists say they can 
control the activity of the cell. 

The computer sends electrical 
impulses to the cell-chip, trigger- 
ing the cell’s membrane pores to 
open and activating the cell. Sci- 
entists hope they can manufac- 


ture cell-chips in large numbers 
and insert them into the body to 
replace or correct diseased tissues. 

The cell-chip also gives them 
greater control over the difficult 
process of gene therapy because 
they can more precisely open the 
cell’s pores, said lead researcher 
Boris Rubinsky. 

“We’ve brought engineering 
essentially into the field of biol- 
ogy,” said Rubinsky, a professor of 
mechanical engineering at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
which funded his research. “We 
can introduce DNA, extract pro- 
teins, administer medicines _ all 
without bothering other cells that 
might be around.” 


AP Photo/Charles Rex Arbogast 
SINGING ALONG: Democratic presidential hopeful Bill Bra- 
dley, center, claps his hands as he sings along with the Rev. Dr. 
John J. Hunter, left, and Hunter's wife Denise, right, as Bradley 
worships at the First African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Seattle. 


Brown university increases 
tuition, looks for president 


ROVIDENCE, R.I.(AP)- Brown 
Pp University has approved a 4 

percent tuition increase 
starting this fall, bringing the to- 
tal cost of an undergraduate year 
at the school to $33,530, including 
room, board and fees. 

Tuition alone will be $25,600, 
up from $16,256 a decade ago. 

The Brown University Corp. 
approved the hike Saturday, along 
with a $700,000 increase for un- 
dergraduate financial aid in each 
of the next four years. 

That money will allow the uni- 
versity to complete a five year, $5 
million package of financial aid 
improvements that were an- 
nounced last year. 

With its new policy, Brown has 
decreased the loan burden for stu- 
dents who qualify for aid and guar- 
anteed a minimum $1,000 grant 
for all qualified students, the 
school said. 

Approximately 40 percent of 
Brown students receive financial 
aid, and during the next academic 
year, about $42.6 million will be 
available, according to the school. 

In other action, Chancellor 
Stephen Robert announced the 


The cell-chip, profiled in the 
March issue of the journal Bio- 
medical Microdevices, rests on a 
long-known phenomenon: Cell 
membranes become permeable 
when exposed to certain voltages. 

Scientists for years have been 
conducting research in a time- 
consuming trial-and-error process 
of bombarding cells with electric- 
ity to attempt to introduce foreign 
substances such as new drug treat- 
ments or genetic material. 

Researchers hope eventually 
they can develop cell-chips tuned 
for the precise voltage needed to 
activate different bodily tissues, 
from muscle to bone to brain. 
That way, cell-chips could be ap- 


membership of Brown’s Presiden- 
tial Selection Committee, which 
will choose a successor for Gordon 
Gee. 

The selection committee is com- 
prised of school trustees and fel- 
lows, and will be assisted by a 13 
member committee of faculty, stu- 
dents and staff. 

“Selection of a president is one 
of the most important and com- 
plex tasks a university can under- 
take,” Robert said. “We intend to 
consult broadly and seek out the 
views of faculty, students and staff. 
Our selection process will honor 
the university’s educational val- 
ues of participating and open dis- 
cussion.” 

Gee shocked the campus when 
resigned earlier this month after 
less than three years at Brown to 
take a job as chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University in Tennes- 
see. 


Sheila Blumstein, chairwoman 
of the Department of Cognitive 
and Linguistic Sciences, was ap- 
pointed interim president. She said 
she is not a candidate for the 
permanent job. 


human cells with circuitry 


plied by the thousands to correct a 
variety of health problems. 

“In the past, any electricity 
applied to the cell was like hitting 
it with a hammer in the hopes 
that something would happen, or 
it would open for us. Now, we 
know just how to make it work,” 
Rubinsky said. 

Mauro Ferrari, director of the 
Biomedical Engineering Center at 
the University of Ohio, called 
Rubinsky’s invention a “potentially 
useful laboratory tool in the early 
stages of development. The method 
for opening cells has been around 
a long time, but this makes it 
more exact and easier to do in 
large throws.” 


AG Reilly locks 
horns with 
Harvard 


OSTON (AP) - Massachusetts 

Attorney General Thomas 
Reilly has lashed out at Harvard 
University, saying it wasn’t being 
serious enough about helping the 
financially ailing Harvard Pilgrim 
Health Care HMO. 

Reilly said that Harvard “hasn’t 
shown any degree of seriousness 
to helping in a substantive way.” 

Harvard has been named as 
one of the institutions that could 
throw a lifeline to Harvard Pil- 
grim, which covers 1.1 million 
people in eastern Massachusetts, 
southern Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. The university had a hand in 
founding Harvard Pilgrim 30 years 
ago. 
But reportedly it has taken the 
position it will not lend the HMO 
money unless the state guaran- 
tees the loans, a condition that 
Reilly called “preposterous” and 
“ridiculous.” 

“Massachusetts is a state with 
600,000 people without health 
insurance, where Harvard Pilgrim 
owes hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to hospitals and to doctors, 
with serious educational needs,” 
he told The Boston Sunday Globe. 

“And Harvard University wants 
the state to guarantee the loan? 
That is preposterous. The richest 
university in the entire world 
wants us to back the loan? That’s 
ridiculous,” he said. 

In a written response, Harvard 
spokesman Joe Wrinn said Reilly’s 
comments “seem like a peculiar 
way to woo a potential investor.” 

“Tt is puzzling why an attack is 
being made on one of the few, if 
not the only local employer that 
has consistently indicated a will- 
ingness to be part of a solution,” 
Wrinn said. 

Hospitals also had asked for 
the state to guarantee an invest- 
ment in the HMO and were re- 
jected. 

Harvard and Reilly also have 
been at odds in recent days over 
Harvard’s suggestion it might want 
its name back from Harvard Pil- 
grim, depending on the HMO’s 
future plans. Reilly has filed suit 
to oppose that idea. 

The newspaper also reported 
that for-profit health insurance 
companies that are eyeing Harvard 
Pilgrim’s 1.1 million members 
have called providers to determine 
whether the companies would be 
welcomed in the firmly non-profit 
Massachusetts market. 

State regulators, who took over 
Harvard Pilgrim Jan. 4, have said 
that selling the HMO to a for- 
profit company is their second 
choice. Their first choice is finding 
investors to pump money into the 
HMO. 

The Supreme Judicial Court has 
asked Reilly to file a status report 
on the HMO’s finances by Friday, 
at which time he is expected to 
announce whether he will try to 
sell the plan or “recapitalize” it. 

Sources familiar with the ne- 
gotiations told the Globe Reilly is 
considering a third option: asking 
the SJC to put Harvard Pilgrim’s 
debts to hospitals on hold until 
the plan gets back on its feet. 
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READY TO SURF: The water sports are plentiful at Florida’s Daytona Beach. 


Head to Daytona for Spring Break 


@ It’s time to shake the 
winter blues. Follow the 
sun and head south 


By GRACE PIAZZA 
Staff Reporter 


visit to the Daytona Beach area in 

Florida, where the average high win 

ter temperature is 68 degrees can be 
a dream come true for fun in the sun, 
relaxation and entertainment. 

Conservationists work to preserve the 
seacoast and its marine and wildlife. Volusia 
County government categorizes a beach as 
natural when there are large sand dunes 
and low development off the beach. This is 
evident all along the Daytona peninsula, 
which is actually a barrier island with bridges 
connecting it to the mainland shops and 
museums. 

The ocean beach is 500 feet wide and 
stretches 23 miles along the Daytona penin- 
sula, from Ormond Beach at the northern 
tip, to Lighthouse Point Park and the fish- 
ing jetty at the southern tip. In the center of 
the peninsula, Daytona Beach offers the 
Boardwalk Amusement Area on the Main 
Street Pier, which extends out nearly 1/4 
mile to the ocean. 

Volleyball tournaments are held year 
round at Oceanfront Park on the Board- 
walk. Surfing, bicycling and touring by 
automobile, with minor restrictions, on the 
hard beach sand are permitted at the “city 
beach,” at the most intensely developed 
section of the Daytona Peninsula. 

Touring by automobile is a time-hon- 
ored tradition where the beach was once a 
leg of Daytona International Speedway. Now 
Volusia County government restricts cars 
to al0 mph limit on a designated section of 
the city beach. Bicycles may be rented year- 
round at the city beach. 

For a disabled companion, special wheel- 
chairs are designed to go on sand which 
may be borrowed for the day at Main Street, 
Daytona Beach and four other beach ap- 
proaches on the peninsula and at the park 


ranger station in Ponce Inlet. 

Volusia County government considers 
everybody’s preferences when planing rec- 
reational facilities and conservation of re- 
sources. Markers are used to restrict auto- 
mobiles on the Daytona beaches where 
they are permitted. Green tipped sticks and 
nets are used to show turtle nests in the 
sand dunes on the natural beaches, so 
beachcombers can avoid stepping on the 
nests. 

Sea turtles were an endangered species 
until Volusia County’s conservation plan 
effectively tripled the number of Logger- 
head sea turtle nests to 625, according to 
county records kept over a 10-year period 
from 1988. The sea turtles are occasionally 
visible from May through October along the 
Daytona Peninsula, but are out to sea the 
rest of the year, going as far south as the 
Bahamas. 

Ponce Inlet beach has been declared a 
natural beach by Volusia County govern- 
ment and many restrictions are imposed 
and strictly enforced by beach patrol offic- 
ers like Jack Driskell. Automobiles are not 
allowed on Ponce Inlet and several other 
natural beaches in Volusia County, Driskell 
said. Fishermen, strollers, bicyclists, surf- 
ers, pelicans, egrets and turtles enjoy the 
shore without having to dodge automobiles 
at Ponce Inlet Beach : 

Once a fishing village before developers 
put up condominiums and houses, Ponce 
Inlet Beach runs for just 1/8 of a mile on the 
peninsula’s southern tip, up to the fishing 
jetty at Lighthouse Point Park. Fishermen 
cast their lines on the estuary side, away 
from the rough ocean waves that crash over 
the rocks and the jetty. Boat tours and 
rentals, as well as charter fishing excur- 
sions, are available at marinas on the Halifax 
River, an inlet which was made part of the 
Florida Intracoastal Waterway. 

Dolphin fish, sailfish, King Mackerel, 
Wahoo and Tuna are caught close to shore. 
Grouper and Red Snapper are caught around 
the reefs. Shrimp boats are constantly seen 
off shore, at and beyond the 3-mile limit 


established by law. Deep-sea fishermen net 


Marlin which swim with the Gulf Stream. 
Winter is a good time for sightseeing in 


Daytona. The famous Ponce de Leon Light- 
house, a the southern tip of the peninsula, 
is the highest in the country on its original 
foundation. Lighthouse Point Park is a con- 
servation area consisting of 52 acres of land 
where diverse water fowl and small wildlife 
may be observed. By summer, a marine 
science center, with special turtle facilities, 
is scheduled to open at this park. 

Remnants of the old world’s plantations 
and town wall made of coquila, a shellstone, 
are visible on Beach Street, along the west 
shore of the Daytona Peninsula, on the 
Halifax River, an inlet of the ocean. 

There are concerts and performances at 
the Ocean Center at 100 North Atlantic 
Avenue’ Daytona Beach, throughout the 
year. Phone 1-904-254-4545 for a schedule. 
Musical productions are held at the Ormond 
Beach Performing Arts Center, just north of 
Daytona Beach, at 399 No. U.S. Highway 1, 
during the Winter season only. For a sched- 
ule of coming musicals, phone 1-904- 
252-6200. Theatre and concerts are also 
presented there throughout the year. 

There are many museums, including a 
photography museum, state parks, and 
public gardens in the Daytona Area. For a 
Visitor’s Guide to the Daytona Beach Area, 
phone 1-800-544-0415 or write to the 
Daytona Beach Area Convention and Visi- 
tors Bureau, H-6, 126 ES. Orange Avenue, 
Daytona Beach, FL 32114. You may visit its 
website on the Internet at 
www.daytonabeachcvb.org. 

The Daytona Flea and Farmers’ Market, 
on US-92 at I-95, is a good place for bargain 
shopping as 1,000 vendors sell merchan- 
dise, fruit and vegetables, at below retail 
prices. 

Racing fans can enjoy the Daytona Inter- 
national Speedway and Daytona USA Route 


92, also called International Speedway Bou-- 


levard, which crosses the Halifax River and 
is an approach to the peninsula. 

Planning ahead can save you money on 
airfare and time finding your way around 
when you arrive. The Daytona Airport is 
only 15 minutes away from the beach by 
car. The Orlando Airport is about an hour’s 
drive away from Daytona, but there are 
more frequent flights out of Boston’s Logan 


Grace Piazza photo 


Airport and sometimes airlines offer spe- 
cial fares as low as $169 round-trip if reser- 
vations are paid two weeks in advance. 

Some of the forest devastation from the 
raging fires of 1998 is still plainly visible on 
the main road connecting Daytona Beach 
and Daytona Airport, where charred black 
profiles of trees are grim reminders of the 
dangers of drought during hot, dry sum- 
mers. 

But much green forest land survived the 
fire keeping Daytona’s uplands looking fresh 
and anchors the soil, safeguarding it from 
erosion. Hurricanes Floyd and Irene took 
their toll this past summer on the beaches. 
Sand dunes were disturbed, but when the 
first nor’easter hits, Driskell believes that 
the northerly winds will help rebuild the 
sand dunes, essential for nesting sea turtles 
and a crucial safeguard against erosion on 
this barrier beach which is a year-round 
home for many people as well as a play- 
ground and resort for vacationers. 


Haverhill 


Conveniently located at Routes 
110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 
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Hypnotist captivates campus audience 


@ Entertainment 
reaches new heights 
of campus fun 


By MABEL ROMERO 
Arts Editor 


im Spinato, a popular profes 

sional hypnotist, gave the stu 

dents a demonstration of what 
creational hypnotism is all 
about, in Bentley Library recently. 

Many witnessed the unex- 
pected hidden talent from a hyp- 
notized Luangi Guinard, Student 
Activities Coordinator, Dina 
Brown, and Jaime Huertas. Spinato 
transformed Guinard into a pro- 
fessional ballerina, Brown into a 
female body builder competitor, 
and Huertas into a member of the 
Village People. 

The audience was a little skep- 
tical at the beginning since it 
looked almost prepared. But the 
incredible talent and control that 
the hypnotist had over them, 
caused all doubt to disappear. 

He tried to convince the skepti- 
cal by giving an opening exercise 
to the audience that made them 
realize how powerful hypnosis is. 

The exercise consisted, basi- 
cally, in putting both index fin- 
gers parallel to each other and 
imagining that there is a magnet 
attached to each of them that 
would later stick them together. 
This simple exercise of concentra- 
tion caught their interest, since 
most of the people ended up with 
their fingers together. 

Later he picked some volun- 
teers from the audience and ex- 
plained that not everybody could 
be easily hypnotized. Infants and 
mentally disabled people are not 
apt. Their lack of self-control and 
concentration capacities makes 
hypnosis unlikely. 

However, it is also difficult 
when a person is under effects of 
medication or under lots of stress. 

“Not every day we can get hyp- 
notized,” Spinato said. In fact, 


Haverhill 


Conveniently located at 
Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


more than half of the volunteers 
had to go back to their seats since 
they couldn’t go into the state of 
mind necessary to keep the show 
going. 

Despite this, the three partici- 
pants made the day for the audi- 
ence. Spinato was able to make: a 
balloon weigh 20,000 pounds; a 
nice woman pinch Huertas’ butt 
(just in his mind, by the way); 
them smell incredibly nice or stink; 
dance like professionals; and make 
Guinard scream “show me the 
money,” every time Spinato said 
“Jerry McGuire.” 

After an hour, the charismatic 
and funny Spinato brought back 
Guinard, Brown and Huertas, 
making them not remember any- 
thing from their performance and 
giving the volunteers a big hand. 

Hypnosis is a powerful tool used 
not only for entertainment, but 
also to cure traumas, fears, and to 
quit smoking. It has to be per- 
formed by qualified people since it 
works with the most important 
organ in our body, the brain. Do 
not be afraid, however, because 
done by the right person it can 
also be a lot of fun. 
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ASSISTED LIVING CENTER IN SALISBUR 
is a trusted name on the 

seacoast, providing 

low-cost, quality, 

assisted living for residents 

from Maine to Massachusetts. 


Chistina Leonard photos 
HYPNOTIC GAME: Luangi Guinard 
tries to lift a “20,000 pound” balloon as 
Jaime Huertas and Jim Spinato cheer 
Guinard on. 
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Upscale restaurant worth the price 


Liberal Arts/ 
Journalism 
Broadcasting 


An Option 


Learn what it’s like to work in the communications field, 
a choice which can lead to career opportunities in newspa- 
pers, magazines, publishing, television, radio and more 


Contact the Admissions Office today! 
or just try out a course next semester: 
* Journalism I & II 
- Broadcast Reporting 
- Television Production 


Questions? Contact program coordinator Joseph T. LeBlanc at 
978-556-3391 or use email: jleblanc@necc.mass.edu 
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You must fill out a : 
Petition to Graduate 
In the Registrar's Office 


Deadline: 


March 31" 


| for May 2000 Graduation 


No exceptions! 


@ Any excuse will do to 
wear Sunday’s best for a 
great dining experience 


By CHRISTINA LEONARD 
News Editor 


My friend and I decided to treat ourselves to 
a “girls night out” and had heard of a 
restaurant in Newburyport called The Black 
Cow. 

We agreed to get all dressed up and 
made reservations. As we walked up to the 
restaurant we noticed even in the dark that 
it was right on the water. 

The building was breathtaking, a spa- 
cious wooden structure filled with large 
windows. 

Deciding to wait in the lounge for our 
table, we decided to order a cocktail. The 
lounge reminded me of a modern saloon 
with a ’90s twist. It had a huge glass mirror 
behind the entire bar with four large light 
bulbs illuminating the bottles below. 

I ordered an Absolute Cosmopolitan, 
and my friend ordered a Manhattan. Our 
cocktails ran between $5 - $8 each. The 
bartender gave us a list of their selections 
on vodka and whiskey to choose what brand 
we wanted in our drinks. 

At that point I realized that we were in 
for an experience not just a dinner. We took 
our drinks outside on their patio deck, 
which has heat lamps over the entire ceil- 
ing, so that even in winter the deck can be 
used. Looking out over the water, outside in 
the beginning of February with a martini 
glass in your hand, makes you feel like a 
million bucks. 

After 20 minutes our table was ready, 
and we retired to the dining room. The table 
was in the middle of the dining room. It was 
large and could have sat four people with 
accommodating comfortable chairs. The 
dining room itself had about 25 to 30 tables 
in it. Their quaint, small dining area defi- 
nitely added to the ambience. 

The waitress came over promptly and 
we ordered chicken quesadillas with black 
bean sauce as our appetizer. The menu was 
short; it only offered six appetizers, a few 
salads, and about 10 entrees. The wine 
menu, on the other hand, is extensive. The 
appetizer was incredible; the black bean 
sauce was so good, and it complemented 
the quesadillas wonderfully. 

The portions were generous and were 
reasonably priced. Their appetizers were 


priced between $7 - $12. 

Iordered a tossed salad with their honey 
walnut vinaigrette dressing and my friend 
ordered a Caesar salad. My salad had mesca- 
line greens with romaine lettuce mixed and 
shredded onions, cabbage and carrots. Their 
dressing was the best I’ve ever had. I even 
asked if they bottled it so I could purchase 
some, but they didn’t. My salad was $5, and 
my friend’s salad was $7 and they were very 
good. 

I ordered their double thick pork chop 
with sweet mashed potatoes and sautéed 
cabbage with a cranberry glaze drizzled all 
over it. The presentation of the entrée was 
phenomenal. 

My entrée was $24, and my friend’s was 
$21. The food itself was excellent. My friend 
ordered the vegetable lasagna, which was 
terrific. 

Their entrees range in prices from about 
$18 - $25 per entrée. We also ordered a 
bottle of red wine with our meal to compli- 
ment the meat and red sauce. My friend 
ordered the wine; it was a Louis Latour, 
Pinot Noir 1984, and it cost $24. 

After we took some time to enjoy our 
entrees and wine we figured we should split 
a dessert. 

Our party ordered the citrus cheesecake 
and two coffees. The cheesecake was served 
on a large plate with lemon, raspberry and 
strawberry glaze poured onto the plate. It 
was awesome. The desserts ran from $5 to 
$10. 

Our bill came to a little over $100 for 
two people. We left the waitress over 20 
percent for a tip because she was so helpful. 

I strongly recommend going to this res- 
taurant for anyone who is looking for a first 
class dining experience on the North Shore. 

The quality of the food merited its 
prices. 

They are located right next to Michael’s 
Harborside on the left going towards the 
center of Newburyport. 

It opens weekly at 5 p.m. for dinner and 
at noon on Saturdays and Sundays for lunch. 

They do accept reservations for large or 
small parties, and they also have ample 
parking in front of the establishment. 

My friend and I commented as we left 
the restaurant that we had such a great 
time that evening. I realized later the rea- 
son why our night went so well. 

When you mix great food, great service 
and great friends in a relaxing environ- 
ment you achieve a moment of ecstasy. 


Looking at alternatives 
to first run movie scene 


By JEFF SHEA 
Staff Reporter 


ince going to the movies is becoming 
more expensive these days, renting a 


video could be another option. 

Amovie at a theater costs about $8.25, and 
that’s before popcorn and candy. Besides, 
there’s the risk that you will feel you wasted 
your money if you don’t like the show. 

Most people would agree that it’s outra- 
geous to spend that amount of money on a 
movie if it wasn’t any good. Basically you've 
got a 50/50 chance on seeing a good movie. 

So getting a video from the local video 
store could make sure you have a good time 
without investing a lot of money into your 
evening. A good video store will have a wide 
selection to choose from. 


If you want to go out to see a movie 
without spending top dollar, there are many 
theaters located around the Merrimack Val- 
ley to fit your needs. 

You can have dinner and a movie at 
Chunkies Cinema in Haverhill or Pelham, 
N.H. The Salem Tri 123 Cinema complex in 
New Hampshire is also inexpensive. 

Competition for your movie going dollar 
may drive prices down. Coming soon is the 
Loew’s Theaters that are under construc- 
tion in the new Methuen loop. 

In avideo store you have a big chance on 
liking the movie you choose because you 
already have seen it, or someone told you it 
was good. Even ifit turns out to be bad, then 
you won't get that angry because you only 
spent a few bucks. 

Enjoy the show! 
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clashes” and “difficult, com- 


Book recounts women’s liberation movement 


@ A daunting account of 
the energy and 
commitment involved in 
the Women’s Movement 
In Our TIME 

MEMOIR OF A REVOLUTION 

By Susan Brownmiller 


Reviewed by DAWN TROUARD for the 
Washington Post 


t least one of the things women, or > 
perhaps feminists, want is a history 


of our history. Such a work might 
spare yet another generation the conun- 
drum of why, if there has always been a 
women’s movement, no one seems to know 
she. 

In Our Time, by Susan Brownmiller- 
activist author of the 1975 Against Our 
Will, a landmark study of rape—is an ac- 
count of the women’s liberation movement 
from its combustible and transformative 
origins in the 1960s to the present vitiated 
moment. As one woman channelling for 
the collective, Brownmiller reports that she 
wrote with “a sense of urgency” since much 
of the movement’s story has “already been 
lost or distorted.” As a “partisan partici- 
pant-observer,” she recalls the not-so-long 
ago when employers were entitled to ask a 
woman for the date of her last period. She 
also recalls the times when a conscious- 
ness-raising session could lead to the dis- 
covery that the woman with two horren- 
dous “illegal operations” in her past was 

- sharing revelations with survivors of four 
abortions or even five. 

Rich in anecdotes, Brownmiller helps 
readers recall (or see for the first time) the 


sweat equity and the fragility of women’s 
liberation in all of its mimeo machines, 
broadsides hastily stapled and distributed, 
resolutions, shifting coalitions, and the 
small but vital loans from working women 
to keep the revolution going. She also re- 
tells the movement’s totemic tales: of the 
1968 Miss America Pageant, the bra-burn- 
ing media chimera, The Feminine Mys- 
tique, Roe v. Wade. 

More valuable in many ways, however, 
are the lesser-known tales. For example, 
Nina Harding gets credit for designing the 
wire hanger that became the symbol for 
Legalize Abortion. In 1962, Sherri 
Finklestein, mother of four, scuttled her 
career as “Romper Room” host in Arizona 
by making a “public odyssey” out of her 
need to terminate a pregnancy compro- 
mised by the drug thalidomide. Brave per- 


sonal sacrifices are juxtaposed with quirky 
moments: For instance, Shulamith Pirestone 
finds destiny in her astrological connection 
to Simone de Beauvoir, a sister Capricorn. 
There is an utterly bippy account of the 
events surrounding the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal Sit-In Steering Committee’s successful, 
temporary take-over of the magazine in 
1970. Like a Martha Stewart gone feminista, 
Brownville recreates the occupation 
dramedy, from the demonstrators march- 
ing the wrong way down the publication’s 
halls to the question of what to wear for the 
revolution. Brownmiller chose her best 
dress, a sleeveless gray wool. This is not to 
say that she has written a sanguine portrait 
of sisters locking arms in struggle. There 
are hurt feelings and whining galore. As in 
other recent feminist accounts, pretty Gloria 
Steinem’s media domination ofthe women’s 
movement haunts Brownmiller even now. 
Still, Brownmiller claims in a press release 
for the book that she was not after a “bal- 
anced history,” and that “ideological 


plex personalities” would not 
be “papered over” or 
“airbrushed.” 

Brownmiller reports the 
generosity of the women war- 
riors who made the history 
and shared with her their pri- 
vate archives. She builds the 
story from taped interviews 
with 200 leading activists. 

The darkest currents run- 
ning through the book are 
mostly about rivalry, betrayal 
and the need for recognition. 
Brownmiller rightly if some- 
what self-servingly reports the 
ruptures, the harangues, the 
disputes among the women 
about “trashing” elitism, and the sin of 
“personal publicity.” 

She earns the right to her indignation 
by some candid accounts of her own mo- 
ments of disappointment and devastation. 
For instance, she recreates her mortifica- 
tion on the Phil Donahue show when 
Eldridge Cleaver baited and outmaneuvered 
her and the audience taunted her about her 
putative expertise on rape. 

She also shares a moment following the 
East Coast Feminist Conference on Pornog- 
raphy in 1979, where she lost her temper 
with a heckler and made a ruinous anti- 
lesbian retort. 

With poignant candor, she testifies that 
“nothing in our women’s movement was 
ever accomplished without severe emotional 
depletion and fractured personal relations.” 

Elsewhere, Brownmiller has claimed that 
Against Our Will was her contribution and 
that it should be enough. Though In Our 
Time hardly packs that kind of wallop, it’s 
a worthy reminder of the fight. 


‘The Neglected Native’ shows plight of native Americans 


@ Shining a light into 
the government’s cruelty 
to Indians 


ON THE REz 

By LAN FRAZIER 

Farrar Straus Giroux. 311 pp. $25 

Reviewed by RAY SUAREZ for the Washington 
Post 


he American Indian predicament is 

unlike any other in today’s America. 

Their fellow Americans want Indians 
to be an antique people, other worldly, 
noble, environmentally savvy long before 
the first Earth Day. We have little use for 
them when their real-life problems’ try to 
stake a claim on our attention. 

Offer a sweat lodge, drumming circles 
and turquoise jewelry by the side of the 
road, and suddenly white men from Port- 
land, Maine, to Portland Ore., rush to em- 
brace an eighth, a sixteenth, or smaller 
tincture of their own “Indian blood.” 

When real-life Indians demand compen- 
sation for past thefts by the federal govern- 
ment, use existing law to win favorable 
fishing or hunting rights, or seek federal 
government recognition as a tribe, sud- 
denly Indians get a full blast of condescen- 
sion and scorn. By the end of the last 
century, the Indians were pushed to the 
figurative, if not literal ends of the earth. 
They were pushed to the places where white 
men’s desires ran out, or, it was assumed, 
no economic reason to covet their land 
would ever emerge. 

For readers who are familiar with Ian 


Frazier’s humorous writing, such as Dating 
Your Mom, or his essays for the New Yorker, 
On the Rez will come as a welcome new look 
at a talented writer. He works hard to avoid 
the cliches that too often mar America’s 
occasional attempts to come to terms with 
its Indians. He is ready to bust himself and 
others mercilessly for falling back on well- 
worn and contradictory formulas to “settle” 
the Indian problem. He reminds us that 
cherishing our image of the Indian as a 
remnant, an artifact of a cruelly destroyed 
culture, is more comforting, even to the 
destroyers, than dealing with real-life Indi- 
ans in our midst. 

On the Rez is not a story with a begin- 
ning, a middle and an end. It is a work of 
history, shining a light on the breathtaking 
dishonesty and cruelty of the federal gov- 
ernment in its dealings with the Indians. It 
is also a diary recounting, a personal jour- 
ney. 

At the book’s heart is an episodic, hit- 
and-run profile of the relationship between 
the author and Le War Lance, an Oglala 
Sioux. Called “Le” by his unlikely friend Ian 
Frazier, War Lance is the Zelig of Native 
America. He ranges from one coast to the 
other, working at a long list of jobs that 
bring him into contact with nationally 
known celebrities, day labor bosses and 
tribal police. He’s been everywhere, knows 
everyone and tells what sound like tall tales 
that often check out when Frazier decides 
to follow up. 

Frazier is our sympathetic tour guide 
and our proxy in an ongoing effort to 
understand the daunting mix of handicaps, 
dysfunction, sanity and coherence that mark 
life on the Rez. He does not turn away from, 
the corrosive poverty, alcoholism, violence 


and early death that in so many cases are 
common signposts of reservation life. The 
deaths are unremarkable. The convulsive 
violence is calmly recounted without preach- 
ing and polemics. Frazier knows that tell- 
ing us what to feel about the relentless 
disappointment and loss, from Plymouth 
Rock to today’s Pine Ridge Reservation, 
would rob this tragic litany of its power. 

But his reserve does eventually break. 
His stubborn objectivity amidst his grow- 
ing intimacy with the people on the Rez 
fades when it’s time to tell the story of 
SuAnne Big Crow. A hard-working, talented 
student and masterful athlete, 

Big Crow carries her Pine Ridge team to 
victory in the South Dakota state basketball 
championships. She and her Sioux team- 
mates tour the United States and Europe to 
play exhibitions. Top college programs 
around the country scout her. She intends 
to finish her education and come back with 
her cousins to work for the betterment of 
her people and the reservation. Frazier 
doesn’t play games. We know Big Crow isn’t 
going to make it. However, this will not be 
a made-for-TV tragedy featuring an unjust 
crime. 

The life of a young woman carrying her 
tribe’s struggle for respect and fair treat- 
ment ends in an almost banal way, with her 
falling asleep behind the wheel and dying 
when thrown from her car because she was 
not wearing a seat belt. During his chronicle 
of the life and pointless death of this young 
legend, Frazier tells us straight out that it 
has moved him. 

SuAnne Big Crow haunts him and sticks 
with him. “If SuAnne’s death was a terrible 
sorrow,” he writes of the community center 
named after her, “it also had the effect of 


holding the good she represented fixed and 
unchanged. SuAnne Big Crow, though gone 
forever, is unmistakably still around. The 
good of her life sustains this place with a 
power as intangible as gravity, and as real.” 
Frazier manages the difficult task of telling 
his story without descending into maudlin 
regret, while never trying to hide his emo- 
tional stake. His skill is in his restraint, in 
his ability to hold his gaze, and sustain the 
crescendo of his story. In the economic 
dead zone of the Rez, Frazier is a man from 
Mars, a guy with a book contract and a 
house, a car payment and a paid phone bill. 

He is a soft touch for Le War Lance 
dispensing $10, $20 and $50 loans for his 
friend. War Lance is as much a puzzle to 
Frazier as he is to the reader. Is he a fraud? 
A genial con man? A screw-up? 

As years go by, is War Lance disap- 
pointed by money that is so hard won and 
too easily lost? Does he ever reflect on his 
personally fulfilling and economically de- 
bilitating ties to Pine Ridge, or is he serene 
and clear about who and what he is? 

At turns frustrated and beguiled, Frazier 
takes us with him as he and “Le” carom 
across the high plains. He wants you to 
know the realities of the Native American 
experience: that few tribes have reaped 
millions from casino gambling, that they 
are plagued by low life expectancies, low 
incomes and high unemployment rates. 

The book is a call to action, even though 
its messenger knows we are still pretty 
likely to yawn and look for happier news. 
Frazier has diagnosed the intimate em- 
brace as well as our arm’s length relation- 
ship to our aboriginal peoples. His provoca- 
tive history and moving personal story pays 
due care to both tasks. 
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D’Angelo, it’s been far too long. 

Five years ago, masterful crooner D’Angelo debuted 
with the neo-soul-tinged “Brown Sugar,” a rich testimony 
to the soul-conscious infiltration of R&B music. 

His intoxicating sophomore effort, “Voodoo,” is at once 
bewitching, romantic and beguiling. It’s everything the 
name suggests it to be. D’Angelo’s smooth falsetto stirs up 
endlessly sultry lyrics in urgent verses, whether he sings an 
up-tempo jam or slows it down for a little bedroom banter. 

Jazzy, upbeat tunes like “Chicken Grease,” 
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“Greatdayndamornin”’ and “Devil’s Pie” are laidback, roll- 
down-the-car-window jams. They’re catered for the dance 
floor. 

“Left and Right,” featuring Method Man and Redman, is 
serviceable party fare, thrown in for hip-hop heads. But 
D’Angelo is at his best when he works it slow. 

“The Line,” “Send it On” and “One Mo’ Gin” wax 
reminiscent of a young Mavin Gaye. Haunting fusions of 
organ and drums reflect the moodiness of each song, with 
D’Angelo’s light vocals peppering the instrumentals. The 
easiness of the music is like a lullaby, easy to get lost in. But 
there’s one ballad in particular that sums up the whole 
disc. 

“Untitled (How Does It Feel)” has received plenty of 
deserved attention, mainly because of wide-range video 
play showcasing a perfectly toned and nude D’Angelo 
staring into the camera simply singing. 

But it’s more than much ado about nothing. It’s the best 
song that Prince never wrote. 

Along with Raphael Saadiq (of Tony Toni Tone fame), 
D’Angelo has penned one of the hottest singles of the year. 
It’s a man’s emotions slowly played out for the woman he 
loves and finally intends to do right by. D’Angelo takes his 
singing instrument through every conceivable level when 
it dramatically dives into a deep-voiced ultimatum. “Un- 
titled” grooves like a Prince song back from his “Purple 
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ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 
You are in a very practical frame of 
mind and unusually sharp in all 
your money matters. In your can- 
do-anything mood, no matter how 
busy, you will be more than able to 
take care of everything. Speak softly 
and avoid disagreements with a 
loved one. 
TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21)- 
Family is highlighted for 
now. Heart-to-heart talks with 
children will prove advanta- 
geous. The financial goals 
you've had in mind are going 
to be realized in the very 
near future. Strive for fair- 
ness in all your decision-making. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Any problems in family or home life will finally be 
resolved. Keep your cool in the workplace; co-workers may 
be overly sensitive. 

There are changes, from a distance, which will stir 
things up at work for the next few weeks. Unreasonable 
demands may be made. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

You'll start the week in a dream world of your own. It 
may be best to take time alone and treat yourself better. A 
short trip may be the ticket to fun and adventure. Work 
runs smoothly for a change, but there are tensions in the 
home. Remember your mate. 

LEO: (July 24- August 23) 

Listen to a friend’s advice regarding financial planning. 
Once you have your plan in order, take time to discuss it 
with your beneficiary. 

Others may accuse you of living with unrealistic expec- 
tations - don’t let it bother you, your best ideas come to you 
this way. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - Sept. 23) 

This week will bring passion and intimacy with your 
love. Business and household projects are favored, and 
you'll be surprised at how much you get done. There may 


be a bonus for your recent efforts. Take time for laughter, 
and make plans to further your education. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

The more you depend on your inner reserves, the 
stronger you are. Your actions inspire family members to 
strive for their best. There aré some self doubts you have 
been wrestling with which only you can work through. Self 
improvement efforts will succeed. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

Spend time with close friends and have some fun: Both 
your friendships and love relationships are very fulfilling. 
Keep your ‘cool; someone is trying to undermine your 


position with flattery or outright brikery. There is a lucra-— 


tive job possibility in the future. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

It’s a pretty effortless and pleasurable week. You have 
the power to make changes for the better. Personal achieve- 
ments and romance will be highlighted for the next few 
months. You need to resolve an old misunderstanding with 
an estranged friend. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-- Jan. 20) 

This week will start on a very upbeat note. Wherever you 
are, you are surrounded by luck and friendship. Unex- 
pected money is most likely to come your way. Your work 
and family responsibilities are heavy. You have people 
relying on you from all sides; take thing one at a time. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

There are many things that need your attention right 
now. Try to prioritize, and do the most important things 
first. Verbal clashes are unavoidable - both your kids and co- 
workers will challenge your authority. Check out any 
opportunities to increase your income. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Spend some time with your mate and family. You are 
both assertive and charming. It feels good to succeed at 
work and know your family is happy, too. The week will be 
full of heavy mental stimulation and many challenges. 
Innovative and unconventional approaches may work well. 

IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: You tend to be overly 
optimistic or overly negative. Start seeing your partners 
and cohorts as they really are, not only as you want to see 
them. 


Feb. 2 - April 5 

Student Leadership Development Program 

Various locations, noon-1 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 1 

Women’s History Month 

Dimitry Building Atrium, Lawrence, 11 a.m. - 1 p.m. 

This kickoff reception will provide you with information 
about numerous contributions that women have made to 
society. A calendar of activities will be distributed. Refresh- 
ments will be available. 

Monday, March 6 

Safe Spring Break: A Natural High 

Dimitry Building Atrium, Lawrence, 11 a.m. - 1 p.m. 

Be healthy, be happy. Have a safe spring break. Awareness 
about drugs and alcohol can make your break even better. 
Information tables, interactive games, healthy choices and 
a free raffle. 

Interclub Council Meeting 

Student Center Theatre, Haverhill, 3 - 4 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 8 

Safe Spring Break: A Natural High 

Spurk Building Lobby, Haverhill, 11 a.m. - 1 p.m. 

Student Senate Meeting 

Dimitry Building Room 244, Lawrence, 3 - 5 p.m. 
Wednesday, March 22 

Brown Bag Lunch Program 

Library Conference Areas, Haverhill, noon - 1 p.m. 

In celebration of Women’s History Month, Northern Essex 
Community College is pleased to present Judith Black in 
“Meet Lucy Stone.” For more information, contact Judith 
Kamber at 556-3955. 

Student Senate Meeting 

Student Center Theatre, Haverhill, 3 - 5 p.m. 

Thursday, March 23, 2000 

Meet Eleanor Roosevelt 

Library Conference Areas, Haverhill, 2 - 4 p.m. 

“Meet Eleanor Roosevelt”, performed by Elena Dodd, is a 
part of a historical portrait, presenting the former First 
Lady and United Nations delegate in the format ofa lecture 
tour, ina personal, informal style. “Mrs. R.” talks about the 
four decades of her marriage to Franklin Roosevelt. With 
a frank. often humorous look at some of her struggles, she 
recalls her years as a timid young wife and mother, “life in 
a goldfish bowl” as First Lady and her journey towards 
personal fulfillment. 

Friday, March 24 

Gay/Lesbian Friday Film Series 

Student Center Theatre, Haverhill, noon - 2 p.m. 
Featured Film: “Beautiful Thing.” The offbeat, underachiev- 
ing denizens ofa southeast London apartment building get 
an emotional wake-up call when two of the neighbors — 
two teen boys — unexpectedly fall in love. 

Wednesday, March 29 

International Festival 

Library Conference Areas, Haverhill, noon - 1 p.m. 


_ Northern'Essex Community College students, faculty and 


staff share their culture in a celebration of diversity and 
community. Experience food, music and dance from around 
the world. : 


' Contact either the Student Activities Department at 556- 


3731 or Judith Kamber at 556-3955. 

Student Senate Meeting 

Dimitry Building Room 244, Lawrence, 3 -5 p.m. 

Friday, March 31 

Student Trustee Nomination Petitions Due 

Students must turn in their completed nomination peti- 
tion to either Student Activities Department office by noon. 
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They're natural born leaders» 


@ Tri-Captains show 
dedication to their sport 
in tough times 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Sports Editor 


n the ’80s, basketball’s big three were 

Bird, Parish and McHale. For the last two 

years at Northern Essex, the big three 
have been Donovan, Pierce and Scanlan. 

In each era these players were the pillars 
of strength that propped up the rest of the 
team when times were tough. They were 
the ones that everybody else turned to carry 
the team through less than stellar circum- 
stances. 

Watching Elizabeth Donovan, Viki Pierce 
and Danielle Scanlan perform on the hard- 
wood, there is no doubt why they were 
chosen for captains. 

They are good basketball players. On top 
of that they all bring special qualities to the 
captain’s title that form an unbeatable com- 
bination of basketball skills and leadership. 
In many ways they are the core reasons for 
the turnaround the Lady Knights have en- 
joyed this season. 

The leadership skills these women pos- 
sess come naturally. It is an unforced exten- 
sion of their personalities. “Idon’t go out on 
the court to be a leader; it just works out,” 
Donovan said. 

Each one contributes to the team in 
different ways. The three of them are remi- 
niscent of a group of captains in the NHL, 
Mark Messier, Steve Yzerman and Ray 
Bourque. 

Donovan brings intensity to the court in 
the same manner as Messier. Scanlan plays 
with abandon. She is willing to do whatever 
it takes for her team to win, that is in the 
Yzerman mold. Pierce has an internal calm- 
ness that settles the most confusing situa- 
tion down. She is a quiet leader; she does 
what Bourque does for his young Bruin 
teammates. 

These women believe the experiences of 
last year have prepared them better for this 
season. Pierce says that because they got to 
play together last year. They were able to 
form a “tight bond” which can hold the 
team together when they are down. 

The struggles of last season helped rein- 
force something these women already had: 
character. 

Most people would have given up con- 
sidering the situation last year. That would 
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DRAMATIC TURNAROUND: Team captains Viki Pierce, Elizabeth Donovan and Danielle Scanlan smile after a 16-9 season. 


have been the easy way out. These captains 
rode it out, with roster problems, the con- 
stant losing, the physical and mental de- 
mands a season like that can take. 

This season has been a satisfying one for 
them. The only disappointment for them is 
that they will not have a chance to compete 
for a championship. 

“We were under the impression in the 
beginning that we would be in league play,” 
Scanlan said. 

It’s a frustrating feeling for them to have 
their team looking in from the outside at 
the regional playoffs. They know that they 
are one of the better division III teams in the 
country. 

Scanlan says it is disappointing, but they 
do not dwell on their club team status. 

The big three have something that along 


with the rest of the team that is bigger than 
a title or trophy: they have that bond that 
Pierce speaks of. 

There are many reasons why the Lady 
Knights have enjoyed a successful season in 
1999-2000. This team has had an infusion of 
young talented players. The aggressive play 
of point guard Glenda Cancel, the inside 
presence of the twin towers, Lyndsey and 
Tricia Hamblet, and the emotion of Jessica 
Hamilton, for example. 

These women will have learned through 
Pierce, Donovan and Scanlan. They will be 
the leaders of tomorrow. They will have had 
no finer teachers than the big three. 

The “3” have left women’s basketball in 
better shape than when they had arrived. 
For that they must be applauded. They were 
able to give something to the women’s 


program when it needed it the most. 

Today the program is stable; they have 
finished with a 16-9 record. Last year, you 
might have had better odds picking the 
Rams to win the Superbowl rather than 
saying this program would have finished 7 
games over the .500 mark. 

With that said, their final contributions 
may not be read as points, assists and 
rebounds. ; 

It will be remembered as perseverance 
and the will to win by everyone associated 
with the women’s basketball team and the 
sports and fitness center. 

That’s the legacy of Viki Pierce, Danielle 
Scanlan and Elizabeth Donovan. 


Baseball team has high hopes for spring 


@ High scoring offense 
and roster depth are chief 
reasons for optimism 


By JOE SOUSA 
Staff Reporter 


t doesn‘t get much better than going 

undefeated. After going 6-0 this fall, 

expectations are extremely high for the 
men’s baseball team this spring. 

During spring break, they will head down 
to Florida to play a 10 game schedule. They 
will then return home to play a 25 game 
schedule. 

The high scoring Knights offense will be 
lead by captains Mike Todd and Mike Gal- 


lant. 

This fall the team outscored their oppo- 
nents 85-16. Head coach Scott Power says 
his expectations are high. 

He would like the team to advance deep 
into the playoffs. Power will stress funda- 
mentals. 

“There are so many different drills and 
techniques you can go over, but when it 
comes down to it, the mechanics and the 
fundamentals are the key,” Power said. 

The coach sees depth as one of his team’s 
strengths. The roster has a number of play- 
ers at each spot. ; 

On top of that depth, he says the players 
work well together and they work hard. 

As a college player, Power played two 
positions, first base and pitcher. It is that 
experience that Power believes will serve 
him well as head coach. 


“Ona lot of teams today, you find a head 
coach that is just a hitting coach, and then 
you have a pitching coach. I think it will 
help me, being a student of the game from 
both perspectives, especially at a junior 
college level, where you don’t have four or 
five coaches to specialize in certain areas,” 
Power said. 

The team started practicing in the sports 
and fitness center on Feb.1. Power had the 
team on a strength and conditioning rou- 
tine in the off-season. 

Players were expected to complete agil- 
ity drills and exercisers on their own time. 
It’s that off-season conditioning that the 
coach also feels is another of his team’s 
strong suits. 

This year marks the first time the team 
will play at Whittier Regional Technical 
High School. 


Power likes the new field “It’s nice and 
we'll have full availability of it for practice 
and games,” he said. 

The team hopes to see the NECC student 
body supporting them and their hopes of 
having a successful baseball season this 
spring. 


On a lot of teams today, - 
you find a head coach 
that is just a hitting 
coach, and then you 
have a pitching coach 


--- Scotrr PowErR 


. “So ae a 
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Men make regionals 


® Team responds at the 
right time as late surge 
puts them in playoffs 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Sports Editor 


ts a good thing that Forrest Gump 

doesn’t play basketball for the men’s 

team. After what transpired in the last 
few weeks of the men’s season, Gump 
might be inclined to say that a basketball 
season is like a box of chocolates. You never 
know what you're going to get. 

After the Feb. 2 Avery Point loss on their 
home court, the season seemed over for the 
Knights. They needed many different sce- 
narios to work out in their favor to have a 
shot at the regional playoffs. 

Well, everything did fall into place. 
With the season on the line, the men’s team 
made a strong stretch run culminating 
with a 91-79 victory over Mass Bay Commu- 
nity College at the sports and fitness center. 
The team will have to wait through a bi- 
week to find out who their opponent will 
be. . : 
In the bi-week, men’s coach Darren 
Stratton will have the team working on 
some basic concepts to strengthen their 
overall game. 

“I see fundamental mistakes,” Stratton 
said. The coach also said he has seen his 
team progress,-which- is encouraging. - 

That progression has led them up to the 
Mass Bay game where they ran an effective 
fast break transition attack highlighted by 
a series of spectacular dunks by leading 
scorer and co-captain Joe Marshall. 

Another encouraging aspect of the Mass 
Bay game was the play of center Erik Roaf. 
Roaf had been playing through a hand 
injury for much of the season. He is now 
healthy and was a physical presence in the 
paint. 

A healthy Roaf could be a key in the 
Knights defensive scheme. The team and 
Stratton know they need someone to con- 
trol the boards. The only negative is that in 
a light hearted way Roaf says he shot better 
with his hand wrapped up. 

Co-captain Ivan Yambo also played well 
in the Mass Bay contest. Yambo consis- 
tently pushed the ball up court, which 
forced the Mass Bay defense to break down. 

For the Knights to play well, they will 
need a complete team effort. Ifa team effort 
correlates with team unity, this team will 
be in good shape. 

“We created a small family,” Yambo 
said. “We were able to pull through the 
tough times.” Stratton says that he never 
had a closer team. That team atmosphere 


Final NCJAA basketball polls released 


Division III men’s 

1. Gloucester County College, Sewell, NJ. 
28-1 

2. College of Du Page, Glen Ellyn, IL. 26-2 
3. Vermilion CC, Ely, Minn. 23-1 

4. Roxbury CC, Roxbury, Mass. 25-2 

5. SUNY@ Farmingdale, Farmingdale, N.Y. 
22-3 

6. North Lake College, Irving, Texas 19-8 
7. Mohawk Valley CC, Utica, N.Y. 26-3 

8. Fashion Institute of Technology, New 
York, N.Y. 22-3 

9. Anoka-Ramsey CC, Rapids, Minn. 22-2 
10. Hudson Valley CC, Troy, N.Y. 22-5 


may have been what propelled them into 
the regionals. It’s that “us against the world 
mentality” that so many professional teams 
use to motivate themselves to keep that 
aggressive edge in their play. 

This team picked the perfect time to pull 
itself together. Stratton says the biggest 
improvements made were on the defensive 
side of the floor. 

“Our defensive concepts is what they've 
adopted to. They work hard on defense,” 
Stratton said. 

So now whatever happens to this team is 
abonus for the players and its coach. Stratton 
is hoping his team can upset one or two 
teams in the playoffs. He also said that he 
wouldn’t be disappointed if they lose either. 

The team believes it is heading in the 
right direction. It will be the coach’s job to 


Division II] women’s 

1. College of DuPage, Glen Ellyn, IL. 25-2 
2. Mohawk Valley CC, Utica, N.Y. 23-2 

3. Anoka-Ramsey CC, Coon Rapids, Minn. 
18-5 

4. Jefferson CC, Watertown, N.Y. 23-6 

5. Manhattan CC, New York, N.Y. 21-4 

6. Gloucester CC, Sewell, NJ. 20-6 

7. Fulton-Montogmery CC, Johnstown, N.Y. 
20-5 

8. Rochester CC, Rochester, Minn. 15-6 

9. Norwalk Comm College, Norwalk, Conn. 
10-7 

10. Passaic County CC, Paterson, NJ. 18-9 


_downtown against Mass Bay, above. Joe 


‘Mass’ build-up of 
U.S players in NHL 


o knew back on Oct. 19, 1966, 
that something would happen 
that would forever change the 

way winter sports are played in New En- 
gland? 

This event of course was the day that a 
Mr. Robert G. Orr made his debut in the 
National Hockey League. From that day, Orr 
changed the way the game would be played 
and motivated millions of Bay Stater’s to 
lace’em up and pursue their NHL dreams. 

Orr’s impact on the game can still be felt 
33 years later through our parents’ hockey 
passion. Our parents’ passion has now made 
its way through you and me and across the 
WS: 

Today there are 112 American players in 
the once exclusive Canadian domain of the 
NHL. Massachusetts leads the way with 27 
players hailing from the Commonwealth. 
‘ In a distant second place is Minnesota with 
18 players. 

Orr is largely responsible for this. It may 
have been 21 NHL seasons ago that Orr 
hung up his skates for the last time, but his 
exploits still carry on with every passing 
generation. 

There have been other points in the 
evolution of the hockey popularity in the 
United States: February marks the 20 year 
anniversary of “miracle on ice,” that is, of 
course, when an underdog U.S team beat 
the favored Russians and Canadians for 
Olympic Gold in 1980. 

The Wayne Gretzky trade to the LA Kings 
sparked a hockey interest in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Today there are hundreds of leagues 
in California because of the “Great One.” 
Expansion of the league into the South 
brought teams into Florida, Texas and Ten- 
nessee. The inception of roller blades into 
popular culture has taken the game of 
hockey to new areas around the United 
States that couldn’t play hockey because it 
was too warm for ice. 

Lastly, hockey has been introduced to a 
new female audience, thanks to the tri- 
umphs of the women’s Olympic hockey 
team in Japan in 1998. 

To be honest, yours truly has never seen 
Orr play. The closest anyone under the age 
of 35 can come to seeing him play is on the 
classic sports network, or videotape. 

The game was much more brutal back 
then. Opposing players would hack and 
chop at Orr’s knees. 

Players would pick fights to get Orr off 
the ice because he was so dominant. Back in 
those days teams did not have enforcers 
everyone fought. 

The results of these attacks forced him 
to retire before he was ready. Today medical 
technology has advanced infinitely. 

The technology of today might have 
extended his career. 

In hockey rinks all over the area the 
number 4 is still sacred. That is the way it 
should be. Orr was ahead of his time. He 
was the greatest player ever to play with all 
due respect to Gretzky and Lemieux. 

He redefined the way the game would be 
played. Hockey would not have been the 
same without him. 


Robert Archer photo 
KNIGHTS ARE OFFENSIVE TO OPPO- 
NENTS: Paki Phillips lets it fly from 


i 


Marshall receives a pass while on top of 
the key. NECC beat Mass Bay, 91-79 


keep the team from losing its perspective. 
They know they still have work to do, but 
they can be proud of what they have accom- 
plished this season, but their work isn’t 
over yet. 

Winning can do many things for a team. 
It can bring confidence and respect. But on 
the negative side it can bring complacency, 
if you forget what got you there. 

This team has experienced the highs and 
lows a basketball season can bring. After 
the recent turn of events the men’s basket- 
ball program they can now quantify the 
progress that they speak of. 


Now that they are in the regionals, maybe 
they can open some eyes around the state 
and let people know that NECC basketball is 
a force to be reckoned with again. 


Men’s Divsion III scoring leaders 
1.William Gilligan, Brookdale CC, NJ. 25.9 
2.Joe Marshall, NECC, Mass. 25.8 
3.Gordan James, Orange County CC, N.Y.23.8 
4.David Graham, Middlesex County N_J.22.9 
5.Nick Davis, UConn/Avery Point,Conn. 22.8 
6.Ryan Davis, Tompkins Cortland CC, N.Y. 
22.9 

7. Jamel Horton, T.C.L., N.Y. 21.8 

8. Jimmy Dekker, Minn. West CTC, Minn. 


21.4 
9. Wykeen Kelly, Glouster County College, Those defining moments has led to Mas- 
NJ. 21.0 sachusetts being the hockey capital of the 


10.Edgar Lugo, Ulster County CC, N.Y. 21.0 United States. 
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Winterfest is a hit with students 


Karyn Scheider photoS 
FUN FOR ALL: John Rigal has his 
picture drawn, above. Jessica Santos 
samples the food, below. Mitch 
Frasier sings “American Pie,” right. 


@ Recent festival 
offers concessions 
for students 


By KARYN SCHNEIDER 


Features Editor 


he sun was out, a chill 

in the air, students gath- 

ered to celebrate Winterfest 
in the foyer of the health and 
fitness studio. 

“The main purpose for this third 
annual Winterfest is to learn how 
to fight the winter blues,” said 
Dina Brown, coordinator of stu- 
dent activities. “It’s a matter of 
finding a healthy alternative in 
the winter and knowing that you 
can still have fun.” 

Mitch Frasier has been enter- 
taining at NECC for six years. His 
guitar music resembled that of 
folk guitarist, Jonathan Edwards 
as he strummed renditions of 
Crazy Love by Van Morrison, and 
the new Madonna hit “American 
Pie” that was originally sung by 
Don Mclean. His melodic harmony 
was well-received by the students. 

“Tt’s always nice to come back 
here” he said. “I look around, 
people are smiling and happy and 
that’s what I care about.” 

As well as music that contin- 
ued throughout the fest, there was 
a lot to do and see. 

“Smores” from the grill were 
served outside the front of the 
building, and students had the 
opportunity to go snow-shoeing 
around campus. 

Agame called “Get Acquainted 
Bingo” was handled by Peggy 
Reber, coordinator of student ori- 
entation. “This is to help students 
get to know each other because at 
a community college it’s hard to 
get to know others,” she said. 

The object of the game was to 
get six people to sign the back of 
the form in different categories, 
from someone who is in English 
class right now to someone who 
speaks a different language. 
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“IT look around, 
people are smil- 
ing and happy, 
and that’s what I 
care about.” 


Once all the names were filled 


in, the form was placed into the 
raffle for prizes that were held at 
the end of the festival. Deirdre 
Merrill was the first -prize winner. 
She won a basket filled with hand 
massagers, heat pacs and organic 
food in keeping with the health 
theme of the day. 

Pat Kepschull, student health 
services, operated a booth that 
served hot chocolate and offered 
massages. She said that this was a 
unit event to break up the winter 
blues. 

People representing Bradford 
Ski Area, or as it is now Called Ski 
Bradford, also attended. They pro- 
moted ski boarding by providing - 
information and videos. ~~ 


Keychains with their photos ~~ 


were a big attraction to students 
as was the caricature booth as 
well. 

Rob Parker and Beth 
Paramenter from the Fitness and 
Wellness center served chicken 
kabobs. 

Calendars which highlighted 
upcoming events on campus to 
the condoms that reminded people 
to practice safe sex, the giveaways 
were a big hit. ; , 

Caryn Thornton and Keri Cam- 
panili were some of the many 
students that attended. “We’rejust 
hanging out with our friends and 
having fun,” Thornton said. The 
day ended on a happy note. People 
left making new friends, enjoying 
the food and giveaways. This left 
hope that spring would soon come. 


Karyn Schneider photos 


GIVE ME “S’MORE:” Harry Evans, Joel Boboa and Joe Tufts enjoy some smores,above. 
Students line up to receive free items at Winterfest, left. 


